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CHAPTER I. 



WEARINESS. 



A 



ND Viola?- 



Rosalie goes on loving, with a worshipful 
devotion, the absent hero of her sorrowful ro- 
mance, of whom she never now hears anything. 
Caspian goes on, hating, meditating small, 
mean revenges, living a luxurious, self-indulgent 
life ; that is self-indulgent so far as is consistent 
with her great object to keep off Death. Lionel 
goes on loathing when the object of his loathing 
crosses his path ; living and working, trying to 
forget, giving his life, more and more, to work 
for work's sake, for the result of which, the 
out-come of which, he cares little ; and yet he 
works as if he cared ; he is ambititious, and he 
is not beyond, if even he has yet reached, the 
prime of life. 

And Viola? Viola is weary. Weariness was 
her chief consciousness ; she did not know that 
she was unhappy, hardly that she was not hap- 
py ; she did know that she was weary, weary, 
weary. Wearily she rose in the morning with 
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4 VIOLA. 

a sense of nothing to rise for, wearily she went 
through the day in weary effort to conceal her 
weariness, and, wearily, she lay down at night 
with a weary prescience of another weary day 
soon to begin— that spoilt the comfort of feeling 
"Done, another day! How good to sleep, and 
so get nearer death !" 

At first there had been many reasons, reasons 
such as her husband could understand, to excuse 
her weariness. There was re-action after a long 
strain of various excitement and over-exertion 
to excuse her — her devoted nursing of Rosalie, 
during Rosalie's illness, coming upon her so soon 
after the shock of her father's death, and when 
she was weak, tried her physically a good deal ; 
physically, but, mentally, excepting just the few 
days when Rosalie's state caused serious ap- 
prehension, that was a time of more ease than 
any that followed. There are so many kinds 
of weariness ; the weariness that follows upon 
work is a blessed thing ; the weariness of no 
work — for body or mind — is an accursed thing ; 
the weariness that follows after action is a lux- 
ury ; the weariness of inaction a torment. 

There was, for Viola, nothing to do at Newn- 
ham, and lengths of leisure in which to do it. 
Mr. Newnham was a man of early and punctual 
habits, the day there always began early. Viola 
could not help widening her eyes in abasement 
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the first time she heard the sternness of the 
reprimand her husband administered to a ser- 
vant who had failed by ten minutes in punctu- 
ality, in executing an order. 

" I shall know now how to make you angry, 
Vincent," she said, with one of her very . rare 
attempts at playfulness. "By keeping you 
waiting P 

" Unreasonable unpunctuality does, I confess, 
annoy me," he answered. 

Mr. Newnham had always been a masterful 
master; generous, and in some ways indulgent, 
but stern in exacting good service. There was 
nothing at Newnham that needed setting to 
rights* Viola's husband justly prided himself 
upon putting his wife at the head of a well- 
appointed, almost self-managing household. 
Mr. Newnham's present theory about his wife 
was that she needed rest : well, here at Newn- 
ham she could have rest. The foreign tour 
was postponed to another time. Viola could 
rest ; and the more Viola rested, the more in- 
tense became her weariness. 

Viola, whose every moment for years now 
had been occupied, would so gladly have had 
to do any practical, active work — the drawing- 
room ornaments to dust, some little delicate 
duties in the kitchen to perform, the end being 
the gratification of some beloved one. Of 
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course, when she had had to do these things, 
they had sometimes been felt to be burden- 
some. What she felt killingly burdensome 
now was the fact that there was nothing she 
had to do — no of necessity imposed occupation 
of any kind ; there was a sense of wasted life, 
of ill-used responsibility to torment her, besides 
other things. So gradually as not herself to 
be sensible of it, Viola changed a good deal ; all 
that had been left of her old brightness of spirit 
seemed, since her father's death, to fade from 
her ; weariness expressed itself more and more 
in her face, and her physical strength lessened. 
She got into a dreamy habit of mournful medi- 
tation. Her habitual expression of tender sor- 
row, and the far-away look of her eyes, grieved 
her husband to the core. He did not dare 
question her. For months he could believe it 
was grief for her father that so occupied her. 
That the mournfulness of the eyes was in keep- 
ing with the mourning of her dress. But grief 
for even the most beloved father should not 
last in full force for ever. Mr. Newnham grew 
impatient. 

Viola was haunted beyond what she recog- 
nised by the remembrance of that evening, 
when, leaning from the window of the room 
where her father lay dead, she had seen Lionel 
in the garden-walk : that she had seen Lionel 
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himself in the flesh it did not occur to her to 
suspect. She thought it all over again and 
again, always trying to convince herself that it 
was but an illusion — a trick of her own imagin- 
ation; and when the familiar figure and face 
and gesture recurred to her with so distinct a 
vividness that she could not, to her own belief 
so account for them, then, there only remained 
to her to think that her cry for help had sum- 
moned him from some other world, or some far- 
distant place in this world — a foolish, fond 
thought, perhaps, especially since, upon the 
apparition, no help had followed. It would 
have been well for Viola to have known the 
truth — the shock would have roused her, she 
would have risen up in her strength and con- 
quered this habit of musing, now she was Vin- 
cent's wife, about the apparition of her dead or 
distant lover ; but in the musing upon a ghost, 
an apparition, there was nothing to startle her 
conscience. 

Viola, after some months, feeling as if she 
were dying of ennui, of unusedness of mind, 
body, and soul, tried to study again, as she had 
formerly been in the habit of doing, as for 
years she had discontinued doing, partly be- 
cause when she despaired of Lionel she felt all 
things no use, having no aim, leading to no end 
— all having been formerly done with reference 
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to Lionel, to please Lionel, or to help Lionel, or 
to make herself a better companion to Lionel — 
partly because of this, and partly because the 
nursing and companionship required by her father 
and the effort needed to manage a house on the 
smallest of small means, had combined to leave 
her neither time nor energy for other things. 

And now she tried to study again, for the 
sake of nothing but the occupation. She could 
not do it, she was too old she told herself, she 
could not fix her attention, had lost the power 
of abstraction and concentration. I don't think 
there are many women who can study for the 
mere love of study, of gaining knowledge, for 
the laudable purpose of " improving their minds." 
There must be a hope beyond, some definite 
thing to gain, some definite person to please. 
Most women are in these things always chil- 
dren, and must work in hope of reward, or can- 
not work at all. Viola also felt that associations 
were too painful, comparisons between " then " 
and "now" too dangerous. There was still 
alive in her, however, a vivid hungry receptive 
interest in many things in which her husband 
had no interest. A new poem, for instance, 
that was a poem, was eagerly devoured, was a 
bit of living manna to one perishing in a wilder- 
ness of prose. But then, after, the prose of her 
life tasted all the worse, all the more insipid, in 
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her mouth, and she was inclined to say she 
would never again read a work of imagination. 

As it was with books it was with people. A 
little experience made Viola feel herself sen- 
tenced to life-long loneliness, for this reason, 
that she resolved she would not seek from any- 
one the sympathy she failed to find in her hus- 
band. She said one day to Rosalie (they had 
been talking of an acquaintance, of the loneli- 
ness of her life), 

" Sometimes I fancy that all people are in- 
teriorily alone — that those who lead solitary 
lives are no more alone than those who are 
seldom alone. They have more time to feel 
and recognize their loneliness — that is all : I 
fancy that in ns all there is a chamber in which we 
sit entirely solitary. With some of us it is in 
the heart, with some of us in the soul. If it is! 
so, of course it is meant to be so, meant, perhaps, 
that we should never find human companion- 
ship, even of our very nearest our very dearest, 
sufficient to us, but that, always, there should be 
something within us that is yearning and un- 

only to be satisfied by the love of God." 

Viola, saying this, deceived neither herself 
nor Rosalie ; she knew that her own loneliness 
was not only this, not only the inevitable loneli- 
ness, because of oneness, of every human soul ; 
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she knew that it was something beyond this — 
the terrible isolation of standing always afar off 
(for some inexplicable and utter failure of sym- 
pathy) from the one who should be near, nearer 
than any, nearest of all. Viola saw many people 
now. Newnham was a hospitable mansion, and 
its owner was proud of his wife. It was, as has 
been said, by degrees that Viola became aware 
of the extent of her isolation ; by finding a 
flash of sympathy struck out from heart or soul 
by some comparative stranger, by experiencing 
a sense of companionship when with some chance 
guest, that she never felt when with her hus- 
band. I do not know if Viola were too circum- 
spect, at least it was erring, if she erred at all, 
upon the right side, but against those guests of 
hers, if they were men, who struck out these 
flashes of sympathy and gave her this sense of 
companionship — who interested her — she made 
a mental note. She was not a woman who 
would tolerate intimacy with any man but her 
husband — what she could not find in her hus- 
band she would do without. Mrs. Newnham was 
thought to be a cold, reserved, proud woman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Newnham lived in most 
perfect accord. They had but one will — no. do- 
mestic spy could have recorded strife. It was 
too literally true that there was but one will. 
Mr. Newnham felt it to be too literally true. 
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•' You are too submissive, Viola; always acting 
according to my views, my wishes. I wish you 
would show some care about things. It is not 
as if you were a characterless girl, a mere pup- 
pet. Your indifference is unnatural." 

Viola looked up in surprise at the irritation 
betrayed by his tone— irritation more like anger 
than she had experienced from her husband yet. 

"But, Vincent, how can I care about such 
things, except to care to please yon in them ? 
What can such small details of when and where 
and how matter to me ?" 

" It is just about these small things that most 
women are wilful." 

" And you are afraid that as I am not wilful 
in small kngs I may prove so in great!" she 
asked, smiling. 

" If about small things, or great, you would 
seem to care, it would lighten my life immensely. 
If you would take to extravagance in dress, or 
any feminine folly. If, in fact, you would cease 
to be perfect — and perfectly indifferent I" He 
smiled now, as she had done, and tried to speak 
playfully, but earnestness was shining through. 

"Don't scold me for being submissive tod 
obedient, Vincent. I don't think a wilful wife 
would have suited you." Viola tried to pass 
over his earnestness, and keep up the playful- 
ness. 
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" No one different from you would have suited 
me, Viola ; but if I could see a little wilful 
wickedness in you I should be glad. You are 
too good !" 

"Do you think of me, Vincent, as parents 
think of very good children ? Am I too good 
to live r 

The husband, at that moment, read in his 
wife's eyes something, a yearning, an aspira- 
tion — something he felt but did not understand, 
from which he recoiled in spirit as from a blow. 
Not only this, but at the same time he was 
suddenly struck by the extreme delicacy of her 
complexion, by the stains under her eyes, by 
the almost transparency of the hand she had 
laid upon his arm. 

" Viola, you would not jest on such a matter 
if " 

" Heaven knows you need have no fear on 
such ground of losing me, Vincent. I am in no 
wise 'goodl' As to wilful wickedness, I am 
too old, you know, Vincent, for girlish graces. 
I am, as you said, not a girl. I am a mature 
woman/ 

That Viola needed rest, rest of mind and 
body, had been her husband's first theory about 
her; but, after months of rest as absolute as 
could be, she did not seem to have gained any- 
thing — to have improved in health or spirits. 
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He was not content — he was not happy. He 
did not own this to himself, but it was so. He 
felt often that he had not all of Viola, but where 
his grasp missed her, and what of her he failed to 
seize, he could not discover. She never gave 
him any excuse for complaining of her — of this 
he could have complained. He could never find 
any definite thing done that should not have 
been done, or not done that should have been 
done. She was always affectionate to him, 
caretul of him. She never forgot to execute a 
wish he had expressed, and she studied his 
tastes and likings. She was, in all things, more 
careful and watchful than he wished, for he 
had a notion that a loving wife would have been 
less dutiful — that Viola gave him service instead 
of love. He considered himself quite inexcusa- 
ble in not being satisfied, and yet, at the same 
time, felt that he was right in not being satis- 
fied. And he felt always that whether she was 
happy was a question he dared not ask, either 
of her or of himself. 

The time was long past when it would have 
been natural that Viola's sorrow for her father 
would have perceptibly modified all her life. 
Worse than any sorrow is, I think, that ap- 
parently causeless, death-in-life, loveless mood 
that comes upon us at times ; when the world 
is seen through a blackness of our own darkness; 
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when weariness is our one pre-eminent conscious- 
ness ; when the day's weary longing is for the 
time of darkness and nightly rest, and the life's 
weary longing is for the time of death and. 
church-yard rest ; the night that shall have no 
morning, the darkness that will not be broken 
by dawn. 

It is a bitter, ugly mood. Sorrow may be 
beautiful, blessed, may lead us nearer to God, 
but this dark ugliness leads towards nothing 
that is good, raises no craving except for an- 
nihilation. Not to be is the cry that is its out- 
cry. And this mood, this weariness of life and 
all things, was weighing heavily upon Viola. 
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CHAPTER II. 



" I DO NOT LOVE HIM." 



IN family conclave one day — only Rosalie and 
her husband being present, or she would 
not so have committed herself — Viola said, in 
answer to something that had gone before, 

" Surely sleep and death are God's best gifts. 
How could we live on through the days of this 
life if for the ending of each day there was not 
sleep ? And it would be hard to live on through 
our lives if we had not the death-sleep and rest 
to look to. I think there will be rest in the 
grave before any new beginning of life, just as 
God gives us rest in the darkness from one day 
before another begins." 

She had begun to speak with passionate 
heat, but, looking up from her work, meeting 
her hueband's eyes, finished very quietly, and 
would have given anything to recall her words. 
She took her work in her hand and went to her 
husband's side. She was working him a pair of 
slippers — whether he would like the pattern to 
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run so, or so, she asked him, and she looked into 
his face with eyes that wistfully entreated for- 
giveness for the pain given, and that might have 
won pity for the pain suffered. But Mr. Newn- 
ham was not inclined to let what had been said 
pass unreproved. He did not answer the ques- 
tion about the slipper pattern, but said, 

" Viola, you are surely like a child that makes 
its own troubles, and then frets over them. 
Otherwise why should you feel such weariness 
of life that death and sleep should seem to you 
the best of all things." 

" Forget what I said. I know it is wrong 
and ungrateful of me to feel as I do — a bad 
mood is on me ; be patient with me, and it will 
pass." She was kneeling by him now. 

" Such words are not easily forgotten, my 
dear girl. Knowing that such feelings are 
wrong, can't you shake them off! — can't you 
rouse yourself!" 

Viola did not immediately answer — she rose 
from her knees ; her eyes had a beseeching ex- 
pression in them, but it was not to her husband 
their entreaty was now addressed. When Mr. 
Newnham called her "my dear girl," there was 
always something hard to bear in the manner, 
and often in the matter also, of his words. 
(Nothing that would have been hard to bear 
had she had a consciousness of his mental superv- 
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ority and greater spiritual experience ; but we 
most of us know that it is trying to be preached 
to from a level lower than our own). When, 
after a few moments she spoke, she said, 

" It makes me no happier, husband, to recog- 
nize how wrong is much of what I feel. It makes 
v. me no happier to recognize that in me, who 
have so many blessings, no real troubles, per- 
haps, such a mood is ungrateful, and wrong to 
wickedness." 

" Now, Viola, you are going into extremes, 
as you are so sadly apt to do. There is no 
wickedness in what you feel. You are not very 
well, perhaps — perhaps you want a change. 
As to your being ungrateful, I thought you had 
promised to put aside for ever all question of 
gratitude or ingratitude between us." 

" If even I could do that, it is not only that. 
I am ungrateful not only to you, but to God." 

" You think a great deal too much, Viola, and 
this leads you to take exaggerated views of 
life. You must try to lead a more active life. 
I should go mad if I lived as you live." 

"But you have always been urging me to 
rest." 

" Because you always complained of being 
tired," 

* Tired I — so I am tired — tired to death al- 
waysi. Every word, every movement is an effort. 
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garden. Then there is your music ; you never 
play or sing now, and you don't read much — 
suppose we begin together a course of improv- 
ing reading ?" 

Viola here repressed a shudder. 

" In fact," Mr. Newnham concluded, " try to 
exercise your body and your mind in a whole- 
some manner, to a reasonable extent." 

" I know all you say is most wise, Vincent, 
only there is in me something wanting that 
prevents its reaching my need. I can't set my- 
self going. I have no energy to employ my- 
self. If there were but anything I was obliged 
to do." 

" Well, but, Viola, how do other ladies in your 
position get on ? How is it with them !" 

This was asked with a puzzled expression. 

" They generally have a hobby, or passion — 
for worsted- work, for school-teaching, for sketch- 
ing, for scribbling, for society Or, they have 

children I" 

Into Viola's face, and into her voice, there 
came a pathetic wistfulness, and to her cheeks 
there came a tender flush. 

Mr. Newnham answered, speaking a little 
roughly, 

"I am glad to have my wife all to myself: I 
don't want her to be a slave to her nursery. It 
isn't many women who seem able to remember 
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I could often wish to lie down and die of tired- 



ness." 

" This is very shocking, Viola." Mr. Newn- 
ham rose, and began to walk agitatedly up and 
down the room. " What must I think V ' 

Rosalie came to Viola's side and tried to 
soothe her to silence with kisses; for Viola 
looked excited, and Rosalie dreaded what she 
might say. 

"Think, Vincent — what should you think? 
That I am a woman among women, which means 
foolish among fools." 

" It does not suit me to think so of my wife. 
Viola, we must see what can be done — we must 
try experiments. Your tiredness cannot now 
be of a nature to be cured merely by rest. You 
do nothing to fatigue yourslf in the day — you 
go early to bed generally, when we have no 
guests ; you sleep well you always tell me." 

"Except for dreams." The expression of 
Viola's eyes as she repeated " except for dreams," 
might have troubled anyone with mental ex- 
perience with grave fears concerning her mental 
health. 

Her husband went on systematically, 

" As your tiredness, therefore, Viola, cannot 
be due to over-exertion, I would recommend 
you to try taking more exertion. Ride and 
drive and walk more ; interest yourself in your 
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garden. Then there is your music ; you never 
play or sing now, and you don't read much — 
suppose we begin together a course of improv- 
ing reading ?" 

Viola here repressed a shudder. 

" In fact," Mr. Newnham concluded, " try to 
exercise your body and your mind in a whole- 
some manner, to a reasonable extent." 

" I know all you say is most wise, Vincejit, 
only there is in me something wanting that 
prevents its reaching my need. I can't set my- 
self going. I have no energy to employ my- 
self. If there were but anything I was obliged 
to do." 

" Well, but, Viola, how do other ladies in your 
position get on ? How is it with them ?" 

This was asked with a puzzled expression. 

" They generally have a hobby, or passion — 
for worsted-work, for school-teaching, for sketch- 
ing, for scribbling, for society Or, they have 

children I" 

Into Viola's face, and into her voice, there 
came a pathetic wistfulness, and to her cheeks 
there came a tender flush. 

Mr. Newnham answered, speaking a little 
roughly, 

"I am glad to have my wife all to myself: I 
don't want her to be a slave to her nursery. It 
isn't many women who seem able to remember 
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what is due to their husbands when they get 
children round them — only a few women, those 
who love their husbands devotedly." 

Viola's face grew paler than it had been be- 
fore at those words. 

Mr. Newnham went on, 

" You shall see your doctor, Viola, and if he 
can recommend anything, if he orders change, 
for instance, any change, to the North or South 
Pole, or to the Equator, or to any place between, 
you shall have it. Though, as you know, it 
would be exceedingly inconvenient to me to 
leave Newnham at present. But nothing is any- 
thing to me compared with my wife's health and 
happiness." 

" If Dr. Bertram thinks change would do me 
good, could not I and Rosalie " 

Mr. Newnham turned such a look on his wife 
that she stopped and flushed. Her manner had 
been at the same time eager and timid. 

" You would not like that, I see. I am sorry 
I pained you by proposing it." 

" The pain is to think that you would like it." 

" I would not since it would pain you — I only 
thought you wouldn't have the inconvenience 
of leaving home, and that I might, perhaps, 
come back to you better and brighter, and that, 
meanwhile, you would have been relieved of the 
sight of my tired face !" 
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" I can't jest on such a subject." 

" Try not to trouble about me. It is not worth 
while. Perhaps, if you wouldn't notice me I 
should sooner get better." 

Viola had had an intense longing for change 
if she and Rosalie might have gone away alone 
together somewhere. Where, didn't matter the 
least. But now she lost all desire to leave 
Newnham. Away from Newnham her husband, 
absent from all his sources of interest and occu- 
pation, would be constantly with her, devoting 
himself to her entirely; this was not the change 
she needed. To rest from his uneasy and un- 
happy watch of her, to be able to cry, or look 
sad, without being reproached therefore by the 
irritated pain in his eyes, in fact to hide from 
him was the change for which she chiefly 
longed. 

Viola now, sometimes, felt afraid that, some 
day, speaking out of one of those irresistable im- 
pulses to say the thing one most dreads to dis- 
close, she might say, 

" It is from you I want change. It is you, 
Vincent, of whom I am weary ; it is you who so 
tire me that I long for death, for death to escape 
from you. You are my weariness, day and night, 
night and day, for I do not love you." 

She had come to know only too fully and too 
well the truth of those last words. There were 
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times when everything he did, the way he 
smiled, the tone in which he spoke, the sound 
of his step across the room, gave her a sense of 
irritation against him almost unendurable. Her 
constant effort was to conceal this from him. 
Her hope was in time to conquer these things 
without his having had the pain of knowing 
them. 

She often told herself that she had committed 
irretrievable error — taken a wrong road and 
got so far along it that to turn back was impos- 
sible, because of the wrong to others, that all 
that remained to her now was to make the best 
of her position, morally, spiritually, and intellect- 
ually; to walk so circumspectly, so dutifully, so 
unselfishly as to win God's forgiveness of her 
error, to try and glorify to herself that error, 
or, at least, to justify it by a course of constant 
well-doing. 

That her husband was not as yet aware of 
the state of her feelings towards him she found 
cause to hope in the fact of his reluctance ever 
to leave her — even for one day. Sometimes, 
when he expressed his regret at leaving her for 
several hours in the day, and she answered, 
" Do not mind — I don't mind being alone," it 
was as much as she could do to refrain from add- 
ing, " Oh, to be always alone !" She said to 
herself — "Perhaps, by-and-by, when we have 
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been married longer, he will leave me alone 
more, and I shall perhaps then be able to make 
out some sort of life that shall be of some good. 
I should do better then." 

At present she was expected to be always the 
companion of one with whom she had no sym- 
pathy ; to lead his life without having her life 
in it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" SHE DOES NOT LOVE ME !" 

ONE day, after a little talk with Viola, her 
tone in which had pained him more than 
usual, Mr. Newnham half-accused Rosalie of 
having spoken to Viola about Lionel ; of having 
told her of his having come to Orchardleigh only 
by so little too late. 

"Vincent, what could make you think that 
of me?" Rosalie questioned, indignantly. "I 
did wish that you should have told her; but 
what can make you think we ever speak of him? 
We do not, ever !" 

" It is Viola herself makes me think so. She 
does not forget. What is it keeps that sorrow 
alive? Or rather what has re-awakened it? 
It was dead. Viola is very much changed since 
our marriage." 

" Dear Vincent, if Viola is changed, it isn't 
only Viola who is changed, you too are quite 
changed lately. You are quite different from 
your dear good-tempered easy self — such trifles 
seem to vex you now." 
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"Does Viola think me changed?" he asked 
quickly. 

" Do you think Viola would complain of her 
husband, even to her sister ?" 

44 I know she would not ; but she might speak 
of change without complaint." 

44 She once said that she feared she did not 
make you happy." 

44 1 need nothing for my happiness but to see 
her happy." 

44 May I, as we have begun upon this subject, 
say a few words I have so long longed to say ?" 
asked Rosalie. He did not answer, and she 
went on. 44 If only you could seem satisfied 
and content, I think you would the sooner have 
cause to be so. If only you could seem happy, 
you would give her ease that nothing else can, 
that would help her more than anything to be 
happy, which is to make you so." 

44 How can I even seem happy when her 
whole manner, everything she says and every- 
thing she does, give me cause to fear, to be- 
lieve " Then he stopped suddenly. 44 My 

dear girl it will not be well that even you should 
interfere between us." 

44 1 know that, Vincent, and between me and 
Viola no word is ever spoken about things of 
this sort." 

Then, inconsistently enough, he asked, 
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" Does Viola say she is not happy V 9 

"Indeed, no, never! I don't believe she'd 
say it even to her own self." 

" Of course she would not. She is an angel ! 
If only she wouldn't look a martyr also ! I 
suppose she never speaks of me at all?" 

" Does she not ! If only you would be patient, 
and not seem unhappy, I do believe in time all 
would come right. I believe you too would be- 
lieve so if you could hear how she speaks of you. 
I do believe you would be satisfied then." 

The truth burst from him in a vehemence of 
passion that startled Rosalie. 

"Never! for she does not love me! God 
pity me! I love her with my soul and my 
life, and she does not love me I" 

"Oh! Vincent!" 

"It is so ! You know it is so ! She knows 
it is so !" 

" Oh ! Vincent !" 

Rosalie burst into tears, and Mr. Newnham, 
hearing Viola's step approach, hastily left the 
room. Viola saw that Rosalie had been crying. 
She did not dare question her why, because she 
partly guessed. And Rosalie felt that she had 
done harm, where she had tried and hoped to 
do good: she felt that it was harmful and wrong 
that those words should have got spoken, though 
even only to her. 
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It cannot be supposed that in this household 
the loving-natured girl could be happy. That 
she was not happy was one more misery to 
Viola, one more way in which, in her worst 
moods, she said to herself she had been defrauded 
of what she had hoped to gain by her marriage. 
Rosalie's sympathies were very keen for both 
husband and wife; but, of course, first and 
chiefly for Viola. She winced at all the things 
that made Viola wince, she often, too, felt 
wearily impatient with Mr. Newnham, as Viola 
felt ; he seemed to her so unwise, exasperating, 
as it were, Viola's consciousness of her own 
want of happiness, by perpetually remarking 
upon the signs of it, and augmenting the un- 
happiness itself by so plainly showing his own 
unhappiness. If only Viola had children to 
interest and occupy her, then, Rosalie thought, 
she might by degress be happy. Not in any 
ideal sense, to any ideal extent, but just suf- 
ficiently satisfied and occupied not to be con- 
scious of unhappiness. Rosalie often felt she 
did not understand Viola, though the sympathy 
and love between them were so intense ; did not 
understand how she could do and say things 
she did and said. She did not, therefore, 
wonder that Mr. Newnham, between whom and 
Viola there was so little sympathy, did not un- 
derstand her. Does anybody understand any 
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other body? One often inclines to answer "no" 
to this question. 

The heart alone knoweth its own bitterness. 
It is not only the stranger who cannot inter- 
meddle to the depths in its sorrow or joy. 
Often it seems as if onr nearest and dearest, 
our most harmoniously intimate friend stood 
afar off, and aloof, powerless to enter into their 
perplexed, intricacies. Possibly those who know 
most of the human heart, or soul, or nature, or 
however we please to call it, are most profound- 
ly conscious of its mysteriousness. It can be 
only the superficial-judging and shallow-seeing 
who believe they understand, even " as if it 
were my own," the heart, the soul, the con- 
science of another. 

Viola's was not naturally either a reserved or 
a morbid nature, and yet her husband felt as if 
the longer he lived beside her the less he knew 
of her ; and she felt as if she grew, and could 
not help growing, more and more silent and 
shut up. She needed to be unconsciously drawn 
out by the touch of sympathy. It was not ne- 
cessary to her nature to find sympathy with its 
deep inward life, but it was necessary to her 
happiness. She could have gone on living 
quietly and cheerfully in the shallower waters 
if the depths had been left unstirred, conscious 
perhaps at times that this was but a half-life, 
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that another sort of existence might have 
brought her intense happiness, from which she 
was now for ever shut out, but still living a 
usefiil and not unbeautiful life. And are there 
not many of us who live, or fancy we live, up 
to only the hal£ or less than the hal£ of our 
possibilities ? We go on quietly enough, with- 
out any agonies, anguishes, or supreme joy? 
Conscious pretty constantly of a dull ache of 
want somewhere, conscious just now and again, 
after some sudden revelation of what might 
have been, of a momentary wild phrenzy of 
questioning as to why it is not, but still, on the 
whole, not consciously unhappy; life goes on 
easily day after day, dully, perhaps, but smooth- 
ly, and we postpone to ourselves the satisfying 
of that want, the answering of that question, 
till " some other phase of existence." 

If she could have been " let alone " a little to 
" settle herself," unquestioned, unwatched, un- 
reproved, Viola's life might have run on thus 
smoothly ; but her husband constantly aroused 
her self-consciousness, and troubled her morbid 
conscience. She said to him one day, laugh- 
ingly, but tears were in her eyes, 

" Perhaps my heart and soul are oyster-like, 
Vincent, and it would be death, and not life, to 
have them opened. You say I am always 
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thinking and feeling things of which I never 
speak ; but possibly," she was serious now, " I 
think and feel chiefly things of which I could 
not speak, which require to be understood with- 
out speech, as they only can be by God." 

" But, Viola, I am not thinking, I was not 
speaking of such profound matters. In the 
course of a day you must think a thousand 
thoughts and feel a hundred things that might 
be spoken, and of which you speak never a 
word, or, if a word, never to me. If this must 
be so, I accept it ; but isn't it natural that I 
should earnestly desire a different state of 
affairs? — to know a little what my wife is 
thinking and feeling! — to feel a little nearer 
to her, and more in her confidence than the rest 
of the world ?" 

When he left her, after speaking in this way, 
it was impossible but that Viola should begin 
to question herself as to the reason of her in- 
stinctive reluctance to share her finer thoughts 
and fancies with her husband ; and, questioning 
thus, her thoughts flew back to one who was to 
have been her husband, and she remembered 
how she had longed to be able to pour out all 
herself to him, to tell him of every thought and 
feeling; how to do so had seemed pleasant, 
happy, and natural as basking in spring sun- 
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shine ; how to show the buds of thought to him 
had been to have them expanded into blossom ; 
how she had made her heart his, his hers ; how 
they had seemed to have but one heart, one soul, 
one life. "I was but a girl then — now it is 
different." . Her answer to herself did not de- 
ceive herself. She made strained and painful 
efforts to come out of herself, and to live in 
more intimate communion with her husband; 
and he was conscious of the effort made, and 
his heart recoiled because it was effort. Partly 
because of this, and partly from nervousness 
and over-anxiety not to disappoint her, he 
responded awkwardly to her endeavours, and 
they both felt the chasm between them yawn 
wider. 

If Mr. Newnham had been wiser, if he could 
have made the best of what was, instead of 
straining after what could not be (as of whom 
and when may not this be said !), things might 
have been so much happier. Viola's affection, 
if it could have been left to deepen and 
strengthen quietly, might have ripened to some- 
thing so near wifely love that neither she nor 
her husband need have known the difference. 
Month by month she found more and more to 
•admire and respect in her husband. She could 
be proud of his perfect uprightness, of his 
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generously just dealing with all men. If only- 
life had been suffered to run naturally, it need 
have been seldom that the chords which betrayed 
the want of harmonv would have been struck. 
But Mr. Newnham, who had been so wise, so 
patient, so restrained, so unselfish as a lover, 
was, as a husband, not wise, not patient, at 
times exacting. He seemed to be constantly 
investigating the nature and the amount of 
Viola's affection for him. 

Unless he could have been satisfied that Viola 
was happy beyond the possibility of being hap- 
pier, he could not be at ease about her, having 
taken upon himself the responsibility of her 
happiness. He was not, therefore, likely to be 
at ease. It is probable this marriage might 
kave been a less consciously unhappy one had 
there been love on neither side. As it was, on 
one side was the passionate love of a lifetime, 
passionate in as far as the nature it filled could 
be passionate, on the other a quiet esteemful 
sisterly sort of affection, that was in danger of 
being tormented and tortured to death by en- 
deavour to change its nature to impossible 
change. 

The thought that the time might come, not 
far hence, when to go on living as they were 
doing now would be impossible, when a separa- 
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tion ■would be the only thing to make life en- 
durable, occasionally occurred to Viola : but it 
horrified her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HOPE. 



AT last there came to Viola a gleam of hope, 
of hope as dear as, after a long dark win- 
ter, is the first promise of spring, heard in bird- 
song, or seen in flower-bloom, or felt in the 
stirring of the sweet south wind ; of hope as 
welcome as the first sign of daarn to one who 
has wandered or tossed wearily through a long 
night; of hope as dear, as welcome as ever, 
since the world began, was such a hope to any 
woman. Indeed, it was to Viola the promise of 
spring, of the renewing of life — a sign of dawn 
— a dawn that would show her the way out of 
the weary and dreadful land of cloud and great 
darkness and many sore soul-perils in which 
her feet seemed now for a long time to have 
wandered. She felt as if a hand were stretched 
out to her, to loosen the bars and bolts 
of her dark dungeon, and to lead her out 
into the flowery sunshiny May-time : as if she 
had been dying, maddening with thirst, and 
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had been led to fair sweet waters. But the 
sweetness of this hope could not but be to some 
extent saddened by the consciousness that he 
who should a little have shared her gladness 
was jealous of the change wrought in her by 
joy. The brightness, too, was a little over- 
clouded by the fear that to a woman who diet 
not love her husband surely no such great gift 
could be given. 

But even robbed of some of its natural 
sweetness, shadowed from some of its natural 
brightness, the life of this hope was her life. 
She would sit and muse of the joy, the work, 
the sunshine, the love, the fulness of very life 
her child would bring to her till she dared think 
no more, and because of the fulness of her joy 
fear would suddenly kill hope — her dark mood 
would be upon her. She answered one day, to 
some expression of her husband's solicitude for 
her, speaking out of this fear— 

" No need to be anxious about me, Vincent. 
I am sure not to die I" 

Standing over her, looking down on her with 
grave concerned displeasure, he said, 

" Viola, it is dreadful to hear you say that, in 
that tone. How did you mean it ?" 

" Oh I no matter, Vincent. It was a foolish, 
or worse than foolish speech." 

" It meant something. Tell me what I" 

d2 
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" Don't ask, I beg." 

" But I must know." 

" Oh ! if only you wouldn't torture me by 
question !» she said, irritably. « Try some other 
torture. You drive me into saying things I 
don't half mean, things I repent having even 
thought directly they are spoken. And then 
you kill me with your pained, miserable looks." 

" This time I must insist on knowing what 
you meant." 

" I have a feeling — God forgive me if it is a 
wicked one ! — that those who don't care to live 
don't die. Nothing happens to them. They 
bear as it were a charmed life, till, perhaps, they 
have learned to prize life, and to be grateful to 
God for it. Vincent, if my child lives I may 
die ; but I have a feeling that it will not live, 
and that I shall not die." 

" God grant you may be right in the last !" 

"Yet," she answered, "yours is perhaps a 
cruel prayer." 

There was a silence of some length, then Mr. 
Newnham said, making a great effort to speak 
cheerfully, 

" These are the morbid fancies of a sick woman, 
my darling wife !» 

" Yes, husband, I daresay they are," she re- 
plied, wearily. 

" But, Viola, tell me, if you can, for heaven's 
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Bake, that it is no constant feeling of yours, this 
caring so little for life ! Surely you would care 
to live for my sake — for my sake, Viola? I 
mean life is not so bitter, so wearisome, but that 
you would bear it for my sake ?" 

" If I made you happy, husband, but I don't. 
So, for your sake, for my sake, for all sakes, I, 
before this hope came, would have been thank- 
ful to die, had it pleased God. And now I 
fancy it will die, and I shall live. There, now 
how miserable you look. How can I bear to 
live to make you miserable — you to whom I owe 
so much ? If you knew how changed you are, 
and it is I have done it ! Don't look so wretch- 
ed. I can't bear it. Oh ! that I had never 
been born ! Oh ! that I had never married 

you!" 

" For heaven's sake be quiet. Think what it 
would be to me to have such words overheard." 

She turned her face into the sofa-pillow, and 
was quiet for a good while. When she looked 
up again he was sitting looking into the fire — 
with a face it grieved her to the core to see. 
All that morning he had been away, she had 
been happy, sitting at work, and had thought 
very tenderly, very prayerfully of her husband, 
thinking how her child should love its good, 
kind father, and how her child's mother must 
certainly come to love the child's father. And 
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now, directly they came in contact, how miser- 
able she made him. 

" Vincent," she said. 

He turned to look at her. 

" Vincent !" 

Her hand was outstretched. 

" Vincent, come to me." 

He came. 

" Sit close beside me. I have something to 
say." 

He seated himself. 

" Vincent, why will you make me talk — make 
me say dreadful things that hurt you so ? For- 
get all I have said. I am sick, sad, half mad. 
Forget all I have said, and try, as I do, to hope 
that happier times are coming." 

" Forget !" 

" Oh ! yes, forget !" she said, taking his hand 
and wringing it in hers. " Forget, or God will 
remember my words against me, and withdraw 
His promise ! It is a sickness of mine that will 
not let me love you as I would. It is half be- 
cause I try too much. If we have a little child, 
and if we both love our little child, our hearts 
will come together in loving our child, and, 
after that, they will grow together more and 
more. Forget all I have said, I pray to you, 
Vincent I" 

" If you prayed for any possible thing, do you 
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thing I would not grant it, Viola ?" 

" Oh ! if it were but possible to recall my 
words." 

" If they were true words, it was better they 
■should be spoken. If they had not been true, 
I hardly think you would have tortured me 
with them. Besides, they are no worse than I 
have often heard— if not from your lips, from 
your eyes." 

" Ah ! you don't understand," she said. Pre- 
sently she added — " If I should die, Vincent, 
you will never think that I willingly deceived 
you. I mean you will never doubt that I be- 
lieved I loved you, believed it with my whole 
heart !" 

" I have never doubted your truth, Viola — 
what fault there was was mine, all mine. I 
should have left you in peace. The fault was 
mine. More fault than you dream of has been 
mine." 

She looked at him with a wonderful irradia- 
tion of face. 

" Vincent, I shall love you, I know I shall, 
even as you desire ; only a little longer be pa- 
tient with me. Your goodness will make me 
love you." 

" My goodness !" 

He said no more than that, and kissing her 
forehead, left her ; and when, a few moments 
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after, having in her restlessness left the room in 
which he had parted from her for one the other 
side of the house, she saw him ride down the 
avenue, riding a horse which it always made 
her anxious he should ride, for it was of an un- 
certain, half-vicious, half-skittish temper, there 
arose a strange tumultuous trouble in her. 

u Does he think I don't care ? If he thought 
I cared he would not ride that creature to-day. 
Does he think I don't care. Oh I my poor Vin- 
cent ! My poor, poor Vincent. How wretched 
he looked ! How ill he often looks ! Oh ! my 
God I let me die or live to make him happier, 
loving him — loving him !" 

She was restlessly uneasy all the time he was 
out. 

" Don't ride that horse again, please, Vincent, 
just now," Rosalie petitioned, when at dinner- 
time he came home. " Viola had no rest while 
you were out : wandering all over the house, 
looking from one window after another to see 
if she could see you coming home. She is gone 
to bed now, quite worn out." 

Mr. Newnham ground his teeth together to 
grind back the words that almost came, " Was 
it fear or hope?" He only said, "I didn't sup- 
pose Viola knew what horse I was riding to- 
day." 

But the spirit of that question looked out of 
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his gloomy face, and made Rosalie think, shud- 
deringly, 

" If no change for the better comes what will 
happen? Things can't go on so." 

As she sat beside her sister's bed for a little 
while that evening, Viola said, 

" Only think, Rosalie, of the difference it must 
make in such a life as mine, of the occupation, 
the hope, the joy, the brightness, it must bring 
me. Something to get up in the morning for, 

something to live through the days for but, 

oh ! Rosalie, I feel so much too wicked to have 
this great, good gift ! I have a feeling that I 
shall have to grow better first without it. But 
only think of the difference, Rosie, of the sun- 
shine and poetry, the light, the love " She 

broke off there, leaving her sentence unfinished. 
Viola had never before said, even to Rosie, any- 
thing that so much admitted that she was not 
now content. Her heart reproached her ; she 
aaid very soon after, 

" I hope you told Vincent how very anxious 
and distressed I was at his riding that horse, I 
fell asleep a few moment, just before you came 
into the room, and I had a horrible sort of dream 
about Vincent and that horse." 
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CHAPTER V. 



HOW IT ENDED. 



T7IOLA, looking up with quiet eyes, which 
T seemed larger than it was natural for any 
eyes to be, said to her husband, not reproach- 
fully, but with a voice as quiet as her eyes, and 
intense with meaning, 

" You are not sorry, husband V 9 

" My God, what is a man's heart that it should 
have room for sorrow when it is filled full of joy ! 
Since they told me you were safe, mine has no 
room for anything but joy." 

She saw more than the passion of his words 
in his face. She sighed and turned hers away 
from him. 

He stood quite still gazing at the sharp white 
oval of the averted cheek with such a gaze ! 

"Are you still there?" she asked, without 
turning round. 

" I am still here." 

Then she turned, took one of his hands, 
clutched his fingers with all the strength she 
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had at command, and whispered, 

" Vincent." 

He bent down to hear her words. 

" Vincent, God helping me, I will be a better 
wife to you." 

He laid his cheek softly against hers ; he sob- 
bed, he did not dare to try to speak. That sob 
shook Viola with a heart-shaking anguish. She 
threw a weak arm round him, and pressed his 
head against her, murmuring, 

" God helping me I God helping me !" She 
Was, as she had been, tearless ; his sobs came 
thick and fast. 

Then the tyranny of the sick-room banished 
him from this paradise. 

Rosalie, filled with a sense of mysterious 
pathos, of vain pain, of vague regret, had shed 
many bitter tears over the lovely little form of 
Viola's dead girl-child. Viola had not wept. 
She was held, or she held herself in a strange 
stillness. She looked up into Rosalie's tear- 
bathed face, with a strange quiet always in her 
eyes, she did not weep, she did not speak, but 
those quiet eyes were saying a thousand things, 
if only anyone could have understood them. 

As to the wonder of her own experiences, as 
she lay so consciously in God's hands, knowing 
that life or death were trembling in the balance, 
her lips would always be dumb — it must be her 
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life that must speak. She felt as if things could 
never again be with her as they had hitherto 
been ; as if, for all her future, nothing personal, 
but trying to be good and to get nearer to 
God, could be anything to her. As if she had 
learnt some dim, dear lesson, the which to hold 
in her consciousness, to which to conform her 
life, must be the endeavour of that life. As if 
she had learnt how vain and idle is the care for 
one's more or less of happiness in this short, 
uncertain span of existence here, which we call 
life. " What does anything matter but trying 
to be good f " she kept saying to herself. 

She would have her dead child lie beside her. 
At times, as she lay gazing on it, an agony of 
pathos and an exquisite intensity of tenderness 
passed over her face ; but there came from her 
neither words nor tears. The one burden of 
her thoughts regarding the child, the key to 
them, was in this consciousness — "I am not 
good enough to have kept it with me. Little 
children should be born of love, should breathe 
love, should be brought up in love. It is good 
of God not to have left it with me !" 

She held in hers the little waxen-white cold 
wonder of a hand, that would never be soft 
and warm and pink, would never cling to hers, 
never nestle in her bosom, and she lay and 
thought and thought and thought — so quietly 
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that it seemed as if the anguish she had 
passed through, and the near presence of death 
had calmed her with a calm that must last 
for ever. Was it thus hope ended? There 
lay the form of it, cold and insensible — what 
could it do for her ? Its lids would never lift 
to let a loving look meet hers ; its close-folded 
lips would never pout for kisses, or part to 
let through a loving word; its tiny hands 
were for ever powerless to clasp or caress; 
its tiny feet, so still and straight, would never 
try their strength upon her lap, never patter 
out music upon the floors, nor make their 
sunny way among the daisies. Whence did 
it come? What did it come for? Whence 
had it gone ? What of her had it taken with it ? 
What of it had it left with her ? 

Sometimes with open eyes, sometimes with 
closed eyes, when they believed she slept, Viola 
lay thinking — " I am not good enough to have 
kept it with me ; but even in its passing by it 
has done, please God, a blessed work within 
mel" 

" She's very quiet, poor dear, and she don't 
fret as I thought she would," the hired nurse, 
who was a stranger, said. 

" Don't she fret, though, that's all you know 
about her," was Nancy's scornful comment, dic- 
tated, in part, by jealousy, for she too was sur- 
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prised at Viola's apparently unrepining calm. 

Even Rosalie, who, better than all her world, 
understood her, wondered at her — till a few 
broken words revealed to her somewhat how 
it was with her — that she had, more completely 
than ever in her life before, bowed herself in 
submission to God's will; that she was filled 
with desire to walk in His way along the path 
in which her feet were set, with the feeling 
what mattered happiness or unhappiness in 
one's self if one were growing good. 

It was easy in the seclusion of the sick room 
to keep unbroken this mood of holy calm. The 
trial would be to carry it with her out into daily 
life, when she was well enough to live in its 
routine again, and weak enough to feel, with 
accented acuteness, all its frets and jars and 
wants. How good we sometimes feel when we 
are alone; and how soon the contact with 
others wears off this feeling of goodness if it 
is only gilt, not gold. 

Viola's baby had been born in very early 
spring. That spring and. the following summer 
were, in some ways, sorely trying to Viola. 
Everything seemed to turn its pathetic side to 
her, all the beauty of natural things, all the 
happy life of young things, woke in her an al- 
most remorseful longing. She could not help 
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thinking overmuch of the little form buried 
under the sod, never having known the gracious 
uses of life ; could not help wondering over- 
much at the incomprehensible riddle of such 
birth unto death. It was now that her tears for 
its loss were shed. 

" I was not good enough to keep it with me," 
was sometimes answered by " But it would so 
have helped me to grow towards being good." 

But though she did not keep with her the 
full measure of the sweet calm that had been 
on her in her sick room, something of it was 
still hers. She might at times feel very sad 
and sorrowful, but she did not fall back into the 
unholy, unloving blackness of her past. The 
demon had been exorcised : she was now in her 
own possession. Viola felt as if she had now 
done with all tumultuous forms of life and feel- 
ing. (As I sometimes fancy we are apt to feel 
before the real heart-straining, nerve-racking 
trial begins). As if she had only to walk softly 
on and dutifully towards the end. 

Mr. Newnham was happier this summer than 
he had been since his marriage. Viola was so 
gentle, so tender, so much like the Viola he had 
known years ago, only nobler, that he was in- 
clined to feel as if much of the sorrow of the 
past must have been a dark dream. He was 
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naturally of a sanguine and happy tempera^- 
ment, not inclined to believe in painful things, 
unless the belief was very closely pressed upon 
him— as now it was not. 
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T7IOLA seemed to have won a new courage 
? with the trial she had passed through. 
When, as that summer wore away and she was 
quite strong again, some of the old unsatisfied 
feeling began to torment and to weary her ; she 
looked about brightly and bravely for something 
to do with her life. She would not believe but 
that there must be some work that was specially 
hers to do— in a world where was so much work 
to do. 

If only her husband would have helped her, 
or at least not hindered her then I But some- 
times it seems as if a life, once got wrong, is 
always choked up and hampered in all efforts 
at self-extrication from its tanglements, or even 
of amelioration of its condition. If this is ever 
really so, it must be especially so with the life 
of a marked woman whose marriage has been 
the error of her life, its cross and not its crown. 
" Vincent," Viola one day said, quite gaily, to 
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her husband, " I have found out not only what 
is my ailment, but also, I believe, how to cure 

it." 

" I did not know, my dear wife, that you had 
any ailment now, beyond some slight weakness, 
which I have been glad indeed to think lessens 
daily." 

" It is no physical ailment, but a mental one. 
Don't look alarmed. It is so easily curable ; in 
this world where there is so much to do, where 
so many people are overworked to death, it 
would be strange if one need sicken and fail in 
health, either of mind* or of body, for want of 
occupation. 

" Want of occupation ! Why, Viola, you are 
never idle, and I am sure you have no strength 
to spare even now." 

"All I do is done for the sake of getting 
through the time. Nothing is done, or almost 
nothing, for the sake of the work that is done, 
Vincent. It is all voluntary and selfish occupar 
tion. I want to do something that shall be, in 
itself, worth doing. I want to feel that there 
are things I have to do — things that, if I did 
not do them, there would be people who would 
be the worde off for there not being done." 

" I am sure it is so now." 

" Hardly at all, Vincent. You see, in the old 
home at Orchardleigh I had so much to do — 
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and the life here has been too great a change* 
It is too easy and luxurious a life for me. I 
should have been happier aa a poor man's wife, 
I fancy, Vincent." 

" She had said that smilingly. She would 
never have said it had not things lately been so 
much happier between her and her husband, 
that she had not thought he would misunder- 
stand her." 

" You should have thought of this before," he 
answered in so gloomy a tone that the gulf of 
unhappiness seemed to yawn between them 
again ; and the hot blood rushed over Viola's 
face, as she remembered how unfortunate a 
speech she had made — how poor Lionel had 
been at the time they should have married. 

Tears followed her blush. 

" Oh ! Vincent, you won't misunderstand such 
a hasty, ill-considered, stupid speech, will you?" 

"There is hardly a possibility of misunder- 
standing it, unhappily, Viola," was his answer. 
But she took his hand and looked with such 
soft pleading into his eyes, that he could only 
kiss her, and ask to hear of her wonderful plans. 

She told him of them : but there was no joy- 
ousness in her tone now ; it was self-excusing 
and apologetic, more and more so as she saw 
how the gloom hung and deepened on his face 
as he listened ; how, as he listened, he fidgeted, 
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moving head, hand, or foot restlessly, in a way 
she knew meant uneasy disapprobation, dis- 
pleasure, or distress. 

Viola's schemes were for various ways of 
" doing good" in the neighbourhood : especially 
to the young women and girls of the neighbour- 
ing villages. They were wise schemes, practi- 
cally wise : such schemes as Mr. Newnham would 
have applauded if he had heard of some other 
lady of distinction and position undertaking 
them ; but he saw at a glance that to carry 
them through to any success, and he knew Viola 
well enough to know that if undertaken they 
would be carried through to success, would re-, 
quire more time, more strength, in short more 
devotion to them than he could bear to think 
of their receiving from his wife. He also saw 
in them (looking at them through the jealous 
uneasy consciousness that his wife did not love 
him, as she would have loved her husband, had 
Jjionel Beverley been her husband, which al- 
ways was present to him, though not always 
equally active) schemes for escaping from his 
society, for having interests independent of 
his. 

Viola explained and pleaded, and waited for 
her husband's comment. Rosalie would help 
her, and Nancy would give much practical help. 
^Nancy lived with Viola now, she had come to 
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be nurse to the baby, that is, a sort of nursery- 
superintendent. She staid in an anomalous 
position, a place made for her, in which she was 
very happy, except at such times as she was 
forced to come into contact with the fine people 
below stairs — the servants . A married daughter 
of old John's had come to Orchardleigh with her 
husband to take care of old John and of the 
place.) 

Mr. Newnham twitched his mouth and tossed 
his head — a little quick, short impatient toss — 
a trick he had when bothered ; but he did not 
immediately answer. When he did he began 
deprecatingly — 

" I am sorry, extremely sorry to oppose yon, 
Viola — indeed, if you have set your heart on the 
matter, I won't oppose you ; but I don't like the 
scheme at all. It seems to me a good scheme 
in itself, but, for you, most unwise. You are 
not, you never will be strong, you are just now 
gaining health gradually, I know that if you 
go into this matter you will go beyond your 
strength and health, and will soon be ill again." 

Viola flushed, and spoke earnestly. 

" If you could only understand, dear husband, 
how nothing frets and wears me and consumes 
my strength so much as the entire unusedness 
of my life. If you could only understand how 
work would brace me up ! You lead such an 
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active life yourself, such a useful life — you don't 
recognize what my life is." 

u My dear Viola, I am a man. It is nonsense 
to compare your life with mine. You, as I sup- 
pose, lead the life of a country lady of good 
position ; you have your house to regulate, you 
have your gardens and conservatories to inte- 
rest yourself about, you can ride, and drive, and 
walk, you can visit and receive visits, you can 
go to the poor people at their homes — you 
know that, so long as you don't go into their 
cottages, to catch fevers, and so on — I never 
object to your stopping to speak to them. You 
have your sister for a companion — you " 

" I know all that so well, so well, so well ! 
Forgive my interrupting you so rudely. But 
you don't at all understand. All those things 
you name are just amusements — it is as if you 
said I had my playthings. I£ on consideration, 
you decide that you don't wish me to do any- 
thing different, to make any change, I will yield, 
but " 

"I don't want you to yield merely for the 
sake of yielding, if you are unconvinced. You 
yield too much, too readily. Have I not often 
complained of your yielding? Of your not 
seeming to care about things t" 

a Yet, Vincent, you don't seem to approve of 
my making independent schemes and plans, of 
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my caring about things I can care about. You 
want me to have a will about things I can't care 
about, when I will ride or drive or dine, and so 
on ; but about things I could care about, things 
to interest a woman, you don't approve that I 
should occupy myself. Isn't this a little un- 
reasonable ?" 

"Put as you put it, but that is hardly a fair 
way of putting it, Viola. If you could occupy 
yourself in the ways you have spoken of just 
sufficiently to interest and occupy a little of 
your leisure, to make a change for you, and 

never to over-fatigue you, then " 

. " Then I should play at these things, as I do 
at all other things, and this would be no more 
serious an occupation than the other occupa-* 
tions of my life. Mine is a new complaint, you 
see, husband, of a life that is all play and no 
work." 

, "At all events, you seem deeply discontented 
with your life." 

"Don't say that dear, please!" and Viola's 
eyes filled with tears. 

" I didn't mean to say anything to hurt you, 
but I can't help fearing that the execution of 
such schemes as those you have spoken of would 
too much absorb you. And, Viola, you must, 
I'm sure, be ready to own that the mistress of 
Newnham has other duties, incompatible duties 
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(considering that she is a delicate woman, with 
but little spare stength), duties to society. I 
can't help, thinking, Viola, that your social 
influence should be exercised on a different 
level." 

A silence of some length, which was a silent 
struggle with Viola, followed her husband's 
speech. Then she said, very gently, and also 
very sadly, 

44 What I have to learn, I suppose, is to be 
content with my life as it is. For I always fail 
in my efforts to alter it, and do or say some- 
thing that must be wrong, because it pains you, 
whom it is my first duty to please. I am not, 
for a woman, very talkative," she added, with a 
smile, " but 1 think I will further cultivate my 
talent for silence, for I so seldom speak without 
paining you. And now, dear Vincent, you are 
not to fancy, as you said just now, that I am 
6 deeply discontented.' 1 trust I am not, indeed, 
so thankless. I don't suppose there is any 
living creature — I mean human creature — who 
is all and always content, who doesn't fancy 
that if they could choose they would have their 
lives in some way different. I am no exception, 
that is all. I'm sorry, dear, very sorry, that 
I troubled you with my schemes." 

" Viola, there is a bitterness of reproach in 
every w l ord you say." (Of course he felt bitter- 
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ly reproached by any expression of hers of dis- 
content, however slight and gentle, with the 
Jife he had given her ; but this was his fault not 
hers.) "Do anything you like, only don't 
be in that sad, sorrowful way submissive— as it 
enduring wrong. I can't stand that look of en- 
durance." 

" Vincent, how can you so misunderstand me ! 
Indeed I meant no reproach. How could I mean 
reproach to you ? It is very possible you are 
quite right and wise in all you say and feel on 
this matter. I doubt myself as you doubt me. 
I mean I doubt if, having once begun, I could 
go just as far as might be most wise, and no 
further. Doubt I if could keep to a happy medi- 
um of exertion, and abstain from anything like 
devotion to my work. I doubt, too, i£ even if 
I could do this, in doing this I should not lose 
nearly all I had hoped to gain, either for my- 
self or for others. I own that it is difficult to 
my temperament to endure to be always at lei- 
sure, and en toilette, to feel that the sufficient 
work of my life is to look my best and to please ; 
but, very possibly, the difficulty I feel in being 
satisfied with this marks it out as the thing that 
I ought to make satisfy ma." 

Once or twice in the course of this discus- 
sion Viola's tone had been just slightly scorn- 
fill, just on the verge of being scornful ; but she 
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had instantly checked herself. Indeed she could 
not ever fre really scornful, even when her 
husband showed himself to her from his worst 
side — she knew so much substantial, unmistak- 
able goodness and truth ot the other side — good- 
ness and truth, and long unselfish lovej and de-» 
votion, that she must have been blind in the 
present and oblivious of all the past, if she could 
have scorned him. 

" If you give up altogether all your plans, I 
shall feel that you are feeling me to be a ty- 
rant," he said, uneasily. 

" I promise you this, then, Vincent, I will set 
my wits to work and see if I can organize any 
self-regulating machinery, requiring only an 
impetus from me, to be worked by subordinates. 
If I can do this I will again submit my little 
plans to you." 

Mr. Newnham was touched by her tender 
sweetness ; but not inclined to re-consider the 
subject, or to see it from her point of view; he 
was not in the habit of trying to see things from 
points of view other than his own. He often 
wondered over his wife, but didn't get any 
nearer Understanding her. He often recalled 
the desolate drudgery of her life at Orchardleigh, 
he remembered the day he had seen her head 
bowed in its sorrow on to a servant's breast, and 
h e could not help wondering with an im- 
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patient wonder, that he could not be more cer- 
tain that his wife was at least not unhappy. If 
he could have thought of her as wilfully per- 
verse it would have seemed to him wilful perver- 
sity in her to care so little for what money can 
buy, for gifts with which he would have loaded 
her : to speak, too, as she either did speak, or as 
he fancied she spoke, of the past life and of Or- 
chardleigh with an* unconscious tender regret. 
Orchardleigh, he rightly or jealously fancied, 
would always be thought of as " home " in pre- 
ference to Newnham. 

The first thing Mr. Newnham did after that 
little discussion with Viola was to order a mag- 
nificent piano by a new maker, for Rosalie, and to 
arrange with a celebrated pianist to come from 
London, twice a week, to give lessons to Rosalie. 
Viola was open to pleasure from gifts given to 
Rosalie. 

Both the sisters entirely understood that the 
object of this thoughtful munificence, was not 
to please Rosalie, though Mr. Newnham loved 
her, but to please Viola — and Viola was pleased. 
Viola, who cared so little for presents given to 
herself, rejoiced to see Rosalie's every wish 
gratified, every possible want supplied. 

And Rosalie's young friends, admiring the 
delicate elegance of Rosalie's room, and the 
lavish wealth of choice books and ornaments 
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that filled them, desired, as the next best thing 
to such a husband as Mr. Newnham, such a bro- 
ther-in-law. Rosalie was not as free as Viola 
from care for such things ; though she cared less 
for them than would have done ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of other girls, or young women ; 
but her real treasures, worshipfully treasured, 
were a few little gifts given to her as a child by 
Lionel, a book in which he had written her 
name, his photographs which she had from Viola, 
a lock of his hair, the two or three short letters 
he had written to her, to her own self, and — 
Reviews and Magazines (of which she had grad- 
ually accumulated a considerable number) con- 
tainLg things 8 he knew to be, or believed to be 
written by Lionel. 

No shrine was too costly, no casket too rare for 
the treasuring of these things. The impression 
Lionel had made did not wear off. Rosalie was 
much in society, was much sought, much ad- 
mired, was the sweetest and loveliest girl in the 
neighbourhood ; as she was, also, probably, the 
most cultured and accomplished (for she had an 
eager delight in acquirement, and every facility 
for it was granted her), but she neither married, 
nor received offers of marriage ; between her 
and any possibilities of love came Lionel's face, 
Lionel's hungry, despairing eyes, Lionel's voice 
as he had said, 
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" Too late." 

There was always about her an indefinite 
something of coldly dreamy pre-occupation, 
or of vowed vestalhood, an atmosphere through 
which as yet no man had dared penetrate to 
speak to her of love. When other girls talked of 
their love and their lovers, Rosalie smiled a 
tender, inward smile of content. 

" One would think you were proud of never 
having had an offer," a girl said to her one day. 

" I should be sorry that anyone should love 
me whom I did not love. I should feel to 
blame." 

" And are you love-proof?" 

"Who can tell?" 

If Rosalie was a somewhat fantastic and 
dreamy woman, she was, at least, pure-hearted, 
high-minded. If she was wasting her heart's 
life in a vain vague memory and imagina- 
tion, perhaps that is a less evil than to fritter 
love away in a few games of fast and loose, in 
a few more or less serious flirtations, in two or 
three or more less or more serious passions. 
What was to come of this worship of years ? 
Was Lionel ever to be richer for this gathered- 
up treasure ? 
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CHAPTER I. 



JUST BEFORE. 



LATE in the autumn of a year the spring of 
which had been marked out for Viola from 
all other springs of all other years by a heart- 
gladdening gift, the granting of her heart's 
desire, the birth of a living child, Mr. Newnham 
had a serious illness — the first illness, childish 
ailments excepted, he had ever known. It be- 
gan, or, to speak more correctly, a long declen- 
sion towards a low state of health, induced by 
unease of conscience and of heart, ended, in. a 
sort of aguish fever, the immediate cause of 
which was the reckless way he had exposed 
himself to the chill fogs and rains of a cold, un- 
healthy autumn, while superintending the carry- 
ing out of an elaborate system of village drain- 
age, undertaken to please Viola. In a pictur- 
esque hollow she saw from her drawing-room 
windows there was a group of especially damp 
cottages. In one of these, two children had 
recently died ; in another there was one crippled 
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for life by rheumatism ; in all the children looked 
sickly. . The first time Viola was in the draw- 
ing-room after the birth of her own child, look- 
ing at those cottages, then all bower and blos- 
som, she spoke to her husband about their 
unhealthiness. 

" If, rich as we are, Vincent, we let the cause 
of this remain unmodified, after the effects have 
been so terribly brought to our notice during 
the past winter, oughtn't we to feel to some 
extent responsible for any further calamities 
that may happen there*!" 

" The loss of a few peasant children, as far as 
society is concerned, would hardly be very 
calamitous, Viola." 

" Vincent, what can induce you to say things 
like that 1 — things that never could come natu- 
rally from your good, kind, tender heart. But 
I was not, as you know, thinking of ' society,' 
but of the poor mothers — especially of Hannah 
Summers, whose two children died. She came 
to see me, you know, just before I was ill." 

" I wish all the sick and sorry people in the 
neighbourhood wouldn't be always bringing 
their sicknesses and their sorrows to you, Viola. 
I am willing, you know I am willing, to give all 
and any help I can ; but I don't see the practical 
benefit to anybody of your being always in close 
contact with death and disease, always having 
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disgusting and depressing images thrust before 

you !" 

" Now, Vincent, here is proof of the practical 
benefit — I speak of these things to my good hus- 
band, and he sets about to remedy them. Be- 
sides, it is good, very good for me, to be brought 
into contact with the sorrows and miseries of 
other people." 

" That you may learn to think your own 
more tolerable." 

44 That I may learn more gratitude for my 
immense blessings." 

44 Put that last word in the singular, Viola. 
There is one blessing you think immense — that 
of the birth of your child." 

44 Dear Vincent, you jest grimly to-day. 

Viola's eyes filled with tears. 

44 I'll leave you to undisturbed felicity with 
baby. What you wish shall be done." 

He didn't wait for thanks, but left her. Viola 
fell into mournful meditation. 

The moss of discontent seemed to grow 
thicker over her husband's good qualities the 
more she tried to clear it away. The birth of 
the dead child had done somewhat towards 
drawing them together ; but now, by the irra- 
diation of happiness brought to his wife's face 
by her living child, Mr. Newnham seemed em- 
bittered. 

f2 
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Viola, in her mournful meditation, thought 
very harshly of herself, very tenderly of him. 
She could almost always think of him tenderly 
when he was absent, but his presence seemed 
to fret away her tenderness, and too often her 
patience also, so that their daily intercourse 
was a series of small tragedies and of heart- 
wearing penitences. Viola recognized that 
while it was her husband who was always put- 
ting himself and feeling that he had put him- 
self, into a wrong position, all the real wrong 
was in her — in his consciousness that she did 
not, as he desired to be loved, love him ; his 
wife, and yet not loving him I In this she knew 
was the reason of that great unnatural wrong 
that he did not love his child, was'jealous of her 
ecstacy of motherhood, so that he marred it 
with a fear that she was selfish to be so glad. 

" It is all so wrong, so wrong I" sighed Viola, 
" that it doesn't seem as if this life could be long 
enough to set it right." 

Immediately on leaving Viola, after that little 
talk, Mr. Newnham went to his study, and wrote 
directions for the commencement of the tho- 
rough drainage of the whole village and all its 
outlying cottages. And when the work began 
he devoted himself to the personal superintend- 
ence of it. With a sort of u contrariness " (as a 
nursemaid would have called the same thing in 
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a child), and a want of common sense and mo- 
deration that seemed specially incongruous with 
his nature, he exposed himself to the miasma 
and damp chills of an unhealthy autumn. 

Viola should see that he did not do things by 
halves when he undertook the gratification of 
any wish of hers. He was willing to work for 
her — he only desired that she should spare her- 
self from work beyond her strength. 

" Though, as to that, there's no fear of any 
more such schemes as those she had at one time 
now that she has her baby to satisfy her," he 
added. 

When, day after day, he came home wet and 
chilled, after dark, on the raw autumn evenings, 
Viola earnestly remonstrated. Adding to her 
earnest remonstrance — " Why, Vincent, you so 
often accuse me of running into extremes ! Who 
is it is now doing so ?" 

He answered, " Why should I not do what I 
call upon others to do ? Besides, you so seldom 
express a wish, that now you have expressed 
one, I am glad to show you the pleasure I have 
in carrying it out." 

" Dear Vincent, if you will forgive my saying 
so, the first part of your answer is absurd. You 
call upon others to do only what it is their daily 
work to do, what they would be doing else- 
where if not here. Besides, your part of stand- 
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ing looking on, taking no active exercise, is far 
more dangerous." 

" You are dreadfully reasonable, Viola. " 

" Besides," she began again smiling, " it is 
more like determining to make me pay dearly 
for the execution of my wish, than like showing 
pleasure in pleasing me, when you do what is 
so dangerous for you, expose yourself so unne- 
cessarily." 

It is especially irritating to a man usually 
reasonable (not only as a man but among men) 
to be proved by that unreasonable being, a wo- 
man, to be acting after her nature rather than 
after his own* And so Mr. Newnham felt it. 
He made Viola some abrupt silencing answer, 
and she felt it " no use " to speak again on the 
subject. 

She said to Rosalie how glad she should be 
when the work was over, and that she feared 
Vincent was already feeling the effects of the 
exposure. Then she suddenly added, 

" What absurd nonsense is talked and written 
about woman's influence, Rosie I One would 
almost think, if one judged by what one heard 
and read, that man was the inferior being, for 
whom woman, the strong and superior being, 
had to be responsible. It is a pity girls should 
hear so much of this talk about woman's influ- 
ence. It leads them to take up false notions, 
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and to indulge all sorts of delusions. It makes 
them consider themselves desperately aggrieved 
the first time they have to feel (and this will be 
very soon after marriage, if they marry) how 
utterly powerless they are to do more than 
irritate a man's self-will into more decided 
assertion on any point where the man has a 
will." 

" And yet," said Eosie (who could not say all 
she thought, because in that thinking was in* 
eluded the consciousness that in the case of 
which Viola had chief experience one element of 
influence was to some extent wanting), "it must 
be true that women have great influence for 
good or harm." 

Then they both thought at the same moment 
of Lionel and of Caspian, and they both flushed. 

Viola said, "An unscrupulous woman of 
strong character, and no remorses, may ruin a 
man's happiness, and a good woman may help 
it on ; but I don't believe for a moment, Rosie, 
that a woman can much affect a man's character 
— she may help to bring out the evil of it, or 
she may help to develop the good in it, but no 
bad woman will make a good man bad, no good 
woman will make a bad man good. Is it likely 
that the weaker is to mould the stronger ? In 
the case of which we both thought at the same 
moment," Viola went on very gravely and quiet- 
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ly, " character was, I can feel sure, hardly at all 
affected." 

This was almost the only allusion to Lionel 
that had, for years, been made one to the other 
by either of the sisters. There was a silence, 
then Viola said, 

" Rosie, don't you mean to marry ? I mean, 
have you made any resolution not to marry ? I 
thought, once, that Reginald Thorold might try 
his fortune with you ; but, poor fellow, he never 
could gain courage. You held him, though in 
the gentlest mauner, always at such a dis- 
tance." 

" I liked him," answered Rosalie. 

" I liked him so well," Viola said, " that I 
thought I almost liked him well enough to wish 
him sucess. I felt very grieved for him the last 
time he was here." 

" I liked him so well that I would not let him 
have the pain of asking me to be his wife and 
of being refused, as I must have refused him, for 
I did not love him." 

"And," Viola said, in hot, ill-considered haste, 
" you have had a lesson since you have lived at 
Newnham against marriage, where there is not 
the full measure of the love of love." 

" Oh ! Viola, dear dear Viola I" 

" I meant nothing, Rosie ; forget what I said, 
and remember your case is different, dear. You 
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must not be cautioned to such over-caution as 
shall make you miss what might prove to be 
the real love. As to Reginald, I can't under- 
stand why you were sure you couldn't love 
him!" 

" I can only answer with Olivia, 

4 1 cannot love him ; 
Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble. 
Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 
In voices well divulg'd, free, learn'd, and valiant, 
And, in dimension, and the shape of nature, 
A gracious person ; but yet 1 cannot love him 1' " 

" But, Rosie, who knows if Olivia would have 
kept to her ' I cannot love him,' had there not 
appeared someone whom she could love ?" 

" Who knows, indeed I But, I think she 
would." 

And here the matter dropped, for between 
Rosie and Viola there was a consciousness that 
made this and kindred subjects dangerous and 
difficult to touch without reserve. 

Viola to-day had not touched it accidentally. * 
Not knowing that Rosalie and Lionel had ever 
met since Rosalie was a child, she could not sus- 
pect the way in which Rosalie was pre-occupied 
by Lionel ; but she wondered, at times, if a time 
might ever come when this sister of hers, and* 
Lionel, the only two who in all the world 
seemed to her worthy of each other, might come 
together. She was, just now, able to believe 
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that should this ever be,it might bring great hap- 
piness even to her, Viola. To see her happy (as 
she believed she could be) in her sister's happi- 
ness with Lionel would, Viola believed, do more 
than could anything else to give her poor Vin- 
cent rest and ease. 

At present she did not even know if Lionel 
were free : she knew nothing of him except that 
Rosalie knew him not to be dead. But she had 
wished to know if Rosalie were heart-free, 
fancy-free she knew she was not, for she knew 
that Lionel had from Rosalie's childhood been 
Rosalie's hero. 
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" T DON'T feel very well, and I think I shall 

X go to bed at once," Mr. Newnham said 
when he came home one evening. " I'm sorry 
if I've kept dinner waiting, for I can't eat any- 
thing. Send me something hot to drink, Viola, 
I'm cold and wet." 

He was leaving the room immediately, or 
rather the door-way, further than that he hadn't 
penetrated, when he saw that Viola had changed 
colour, and looked alarmed. He came into the 
room then, spite of wet and mud, put his 
hands on her shoulders, and looked into her 
face. 

" Is anything the matter with baby ? You are 
looking pale." 

" Mightn't the fear that much was amiss with 
my husband make me pale?" she asked reproach- 
fully. More tenderness than for a long time 
she had seen in his eyes, came into them. 

" My darling 1 1 wouldn't have been so abrupt 
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if I'd thought you would be so easily startled." 

44 It is so new for you to be ill. You have never 
owned to feeling ill — " then she paused, and re- 
membered — " you have only once owned to feel- 
ing ill since I have known you." 

" When was that once?" he asked, not'remem- 
bering. 

" Just a few days before our marriage." 

"Ah! The fear of losing you, a sort of 
panic !" 

Rosalie was present. Something in his change 
of face, in the hurried alarm with which he 
spoke, for the first time roused Rosie's suspicion 
— as to whether that letter of Lionel's had, in- 
deed, come too late. 

Mr. Newnham went on — 

44 And now, Viola, perhaps it will be you who 
will have the fear of losing me I" 

Rosalie said angrily, " Vincent, you should 
not jest in that way, look at Viola !" 

44 Little spit-fire ! You think you must pro- 
tect her from me !" 

Mr. Newnham's illness was not at first serious 
enough to cause alarm ; but it was tedious, and 
gave Viola an opportunity of showing him that 
she would set even baby's claims in abeyance to 
be his untiring nurse. Viola was happy in 
being of so much definite use and comfort to 
one of whom she always thought, more or less 
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remorsefully, as wronged by her — she made her 
husband happier than he had been for long, by 
8howing bo beyond all doubt her happiness in 
serving him. There was a serene shining in 
her face which reflected itself on his ; and the 
first part of his illness was a bright time to both 
of them, in spite of the heavy glooms of the 
dull November days. To be nursed by his 
wife, as his wife nursed him, Was a delicious 
experience to Mr. Newnham. He said to Viola 
one day — that day, though still extremely weak, 
he had left his bedroom for the library sofa for 
the first time — 

w I warn you, Viola, that I feel in no haste to 
get well — not only for the selfish reason of my 
pleasure in being so sweetly nursed, but be- 
cause you seem so happy in the occupation." 

" No fear of your getting very soon well, my 
poor Vincent ; you are weaker than you thought 
yourself, or, than I thought you." 

" I am not mistaken, Viola — you are happy in 
nursing me ?" 

"Indeed I am. So happy in doing things 
for you, for whom I never seem to do any- 
thing." 

" I have never needed much done for me — 
never wanted you to do much for me, except to 
love me." 

She bent over him and kissed him ; and he 
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said to himself, trying not to deceive himself 
into being " foolishly happy," " Women always 
enjoy to be important, and to have something 
to fuss over. Of course it is partly that makes 
her seem so pleased to wait on me." 

Just then Rosalie came into the room. 

" Millar says a Mr. Forrester has called about 
some paper he left with you to be signed, just 
before you were taken ill. If it will give you 
any trouble to let him have it, he will come 
sgain, he says ; but if not, he would be glad to 
have it to-day." 

" I am quite equal to the immense effort of 
signing my name ; but if I am not mistaken, I 
did sign it before I put it away. He had better 
have the paper. Let me see, where did I put 
it ? Oh ! I laid it just on the top of the desk 
that stands on that table. My keys — you know 
where they are, Viola." 

" 1 will bring you the desk." 

" No, it is too heavy." Then, " Wait !" he 
suddenly cried, " I will come and find it." 

" No, no, dear, you must lie still, or you will 
be ordered to keep your bed again." 

She had the desk open now. 

" Just on the top, Viola, just on the top I" 
He sat up on the sofa and watched her with a 
sudden flush of excitement on his cheeks, hollow 
from illness, and a feverish burning in his eyes. 
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Rosalie noticed it, and was sorry she had come 
to him; he was not well enough yet to be 
troubled with business, she thought. " That is 
it !" he said, after a great sigh as of relief. 

Viola gave the paper to Rosalie, who, after 
he had just glanced at it, left the room with it 
immediately. As Viola was locking up the desk 
again, her husband was watching her with a 
sort of intense suspense, her watch-chain caught 
round the key, and, before she knew it had 
caught, the desk, which she had drawn near the 
edge of the table, came crashing down on to 
the ground. " How stupid of me ! — I am so 
sorry I" The divisions of some of the compart- 
ments were broken, and a secret drawer had 
burst open. " Don't be frightened, Vincent, it 
did not touch me. Indeed I am not hurt. Lie 
still, darling, don't try and come to me — indeed 
I am not hurt !" 

It was, naturally, as alarm for her (her foot 
might well have been crushed) that Viola in- 
terpreted the agitation she saw in her husband's 
face — agitation so great (but this she did not 
know) that it took from him for the moment 
the power of speech or movement. Holding up 
her finger in merry menace, she said, 

" Now, wo to you, Vincent, if you have secrets, 
love-letters hidden here !" 

Then she lifted the desk, which was lying 
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bottom upwards, and had begun to replace the 
confused heap of papers before he had been able 
to articulate one word. It was like being held 
by the most horrible nightmare. Presently he 
was conscious of a pause in her movements. 
Desperation gave him strength, he called to her 
to desist, to come to him. It was too late! 
She had found Lionel's letter addressed to her- 
self. Without a moment's hesitation, as if the 
sight of her own name, written in that hand, 
brought all the past back in a blaze of memo- 
ries and passions that burnt up all conscious- 
ness of the present, of where she was, and who, 
she tore it open. 

" Viola, I am fainting I — I am dying I Come 
to me !" 

She did not even hear him. She, who had 
nursed him so tenderly that a whisper or slight- 
est movement had brought her to his side, sat 
there on the floor among the strewn papers and 
the fragments of the broken desk, and devoured 
that letter. 

" Hell's heaviest curses on me — and they are, 
and they will be — that I didn't burn it ! Viola, 
I command you, put it down. I am your hus- 
band, and I command you." 

She did not give any sign that she heard him. 
Probably she did not hear him, or only heard 
his voice as a mere sound, devoid of all sense. 
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" Viola, I entreat you, by my love for you, by 
any hope we have in common, by your love for 
our child, don't read that, not now, hear me 
first. Viola!" he thundered out; but still she 
gave no sign of hearing him. By that last 
effort he was utterly exhausted. He leaned 
back on his pillows and watched her. A cold 
sweat broke out on his forehead. He felt deadly 
ill, and he was glad to feel deadly ill. He had 
done with the world now, and the things of the 
world, never again could life have anything 
worth having for him ; for his wife, who had 
never loved him, would now despise him, hate 
him, loathe him ! He leaned back on his pillows 
(the pillows that only a few moments ago she 
had shaken and ordered for him with such ten- 
der care) and watched her, with a lessening 
feeling, as he watched, that he had anything to 
do with that woman there upon the floor, who 
sometimes crimson, sometimes deadly white, 
with streaming tears, which now and then she 
lifted her hand to dash aside, sat reading, read- 
ing the last appeal to her love from her lover. 
Her lover, the lover of her life, the loved of her 
life ! It was a spectacle at which he was look- 
ing on. But when, by-and-by, Viola lifted her 
hands, in which she held the letter clasped, (he 
waited in cold horror to hear her curse him, but 
she hardly remembered his existence), and so, 
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ringing out with the wringing of her hands the 
wild cry, " Lionel, Lionel, Lionel !" fell forward 

on the floor at the sound of her voice, of that 

cry, of her fall, he fully roused himself. He was 
roused as a dying man might be roused by the 
fresh pain of a last sword-thrust. 

"For God's sake, silence, Viola!" he cried. 
" Let us keep our misery silent. Let our hearts 
break in silence, as break they must ! I ask 
this of you, and I ask nothing more !" 

He got off the sofa, where he had been lying, 
and managed — holding on by the furniture that 
came in his way — to get to the door ; he was 
very weak, but he managed to reach the door 
and to lock it. In doing this he passed close 
to Viola ; repassing her, he paused, and because 
he could not bear to see the beloved head lying 
there on the hard floor, he brought a pillow and 
lifted her head on to it. With a vague sense of 
protecting her from the cold, of which his weak- 
ness made him keenly conscious ; he also threw 
over her a shawl, one of those with which she 
had so tenderly covered him. Then he went 
back to his couch and lay still there, waiting, 
almost with the feeling of waiting for death. 
Waiting and listening, dreading that some 
servant might come to the door, or Rosalie ; 
seeing with horror, by the little clock upon the 
mantel-piece, that it was just the time he had 
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his invalid-tea served to him ; dreading to have 
Viola found lying there, dreading infinitely more 
what she might do or say or look when she 
stirred. He seemed to concentrate his whole 
consciousness upon the hands of that clock, 
as if by doing so he could keep back the 
time. 

By-and-by Viola moved. He took his eyes 
from the clock's face, and bending forward, 
watched her. She lifted her head ; she looked at 
the letter clasped in her hands, she looked round 
the room; she moaned. Then her eyes fixed 
themselves upon her husband — their eyes met. 

" For God's sake speak softly," he begged, as 
he saw her lips move. 

She, still sitting there upon the floor, cried, 
turning on him in her agony, and speaking in a 
voice he hardly recognized as hers, 

" Are you nothing that I thought you — no- 
thing? You to deceive me so! You whom I 
trusted so ! You whom I thought so true, so 
good ! You whom I thought to love better and 
better, because you were so good I You of 
whom I felt so unworthy, because I thought you 
so good ! And you are nothing that I thought 
you ! You could let him suffer so ! You could 
let me suffer so I My God, my God, my God, let 
me die, let me die !" 

Her voice grew shrill, but was always sup- 
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pressed. After a brief pause, he not speaking, 
she said, 

" And yon knew this, that he might still be 
free, when yon let me bind myself in bondage — 
when you let me marry you." 

He was stung from dumb misery to resent- 
ment by her tone. 

« If I knew this— as your wifely mercifulness 
of judgment leads you to assume at once, giving 
me no benefit of the doubt whether the letter 
arrived too late — was I to dream that you, Viola, 
you, would still love a man who had made 
another woman either his mistress or his wife !" 

And she answered him madly, with blazing 
eyes, and suppressed but terrible voice, 

" I would, I would, I would ; if he had had 
ten mistresses or wifes, if he still loved me, as 
this letter says he loves me. I would, I would, 
I would ! I loved him so, he was so mine, I 
was his, all his ! Oh I Lionel, Lionel, Lionel F 

This was madness, he knew it was madness, 
and yet it seemed to rack h* brain and to bruise 
his heart, as if he had believed in it as sanest 
sanity. 

Again her voice grew shrill ; but was always 
suppressed. She threw herself down again, 
pushing the pillow aside, because he had put it 
there, she buried her face in her arms, thrown 
out before her on the floor. This was but for a 
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few minutes, five minutes by the clock on the • 
chimney-piece, as Mr. Newnham knew. Then 
she go tup, shivered, went to the fire, stirred it, sat 
down by it. Then she looked at the clock, got 
up again. She spoke, when her lips moved, he 
waited to hear awful words of cursing and of 
hate — what she said was in a passionless, hard 
voice, 

" It is time you had your tea ; I will pick up 
these papers first." First she looked at him, 
however. "I don't know what I have said," 
she now said, " but you had better, whatever it 
was, forget it. Forget it, at least, for the pre- 
sent, till.you are stronger. You look the Worse 
for what has passed. I daresay I spoke madly 
— I was, for the moment, maddened." 

Such a hard and terrible voice ; and a face 
that looked hard as stone, too. 

She collected all the fragments of the desk, 
and all its contents, holding Lionel's letter al- 
ways clasped in one hand. She put them alto- 
gether in one of the deep drawers of the writing- 
table. Then she unlocked the door, rang the 
bell, drew down the blinds, and lighted the 
wax-tapers ; seating herself with her back to 
them, and with a screen in her hand, shading 
off the firelight. All this was more dreadful 
to him than her momentary raving. 

Presently, when the servant had brought all 
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that was wanted and had left the room, she 
looked at her husband ; there was something 
wistful and questioning in her eyes, her face had 
softened, but the voice was hard as ever, it did 
not seem even to herself her voice. 

" The light hurts you, I will move it. Your 
pillows have all slipped aside, let me put them 
right." 

Was this to be it, then ? Was life to be a 
ghastly parody of all it might have been ? Mr. 
Newnham groaned. She moved the light ; then, 
when she had shaken and arranged his pillows, 
she stood and looked at him. 

" My poor Vincent !" she then said. " How I 
have hurt you. Just now, too, when you are 
so weak ! Can you ever forgive me ? I hardly 
know what I have said or done. If you. can 
forgive me open your arms to me. Let me 
rest in them. Defend me from myself. Oh ! I 
want to rest somewhere, to rest in some safe 
darkness, some death that shall shut out me- 
mory." 

The hardness of her voice was breaking to 
let passion through. She knelt by him, and 
laid her head upon his breast. Her tears were 
streaming down. He was utterly overwhelmed 
with surprise. 

" If anyone had told me I should act so," she 
sobbed, " in a moment forget all the present, 
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and all your love and devotion in the past, in a 
moment forget that I am a wife, that I am a 
mother, in a moment turn against you, and be- 
lieve all evil of you, of you of whom I know none ; 
in a moment forget all wifely duty, all tender- 
ness even though you are weak and ill," she broke 
off, sobbing as if her heart would break. She 
looked up in his face a& if her heart were break- 
ing. "You cannot forgive me," she said. "You 
are too deeply wounded. You were too proud to 
speak one word in your own defence if your 
wife could, in a moment, believe all evil of you 
she might ; that is it, is it not, Vincent ? Take 
back this letter and burn it. Your only fault 
was not to have burnt it before. It was too 
dangerous to be left undestroyed. It should 
never have come to the hands of your wife — or, 
your wife should have been a less unworthy, 
less weak woman than she finds herself. It waer 
the thought of his desolation, his despair, his — 
but that is all long past now." 

Mr. Newnham, clasping his wife with feeble 
arms, could not understand the turn of her 
mood, he was confused and weak, he let her 
talk, he maintained silenoe. It all seemed a 
dream. First, sentence of death, then reprieve, 
all in a dream. 

"My poor Vincent," she went on. " That this 
should have come upon you when you were so 
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ill ! That I could not control myself, knowing 
how weak you are. So weak that I might have 
killed you ! That I should have been ready to 
think evil of you, my poor, poor Vincent. Oh ! 
I pity you that you have so weak a wife I" 

Somehow her compassion strangely irritated 
him. It tortured him. He could almost have 
believed it was mockery. 

" A wife," he said, " who after long years can, 
by the mere finding of an old letter, have 
awakened in her such a tumult of feeling for a 
man whose own unworthiness separated him 
from her : a wife who to her husband offers pity 
as his least Utter portion, certainly is not such 
a wife as men would envy me, Viola I" 

That speech of his went far to harden Viola's 
mood against him, and to raise the question in 
her heart which she would never ask in words 
— had the letter come to him too late, or had 
there been yet time ? 

" We will not judge him," she said, " nor 
speak of his unworthiness. Have we not all of 
us enough sins and follies of our own to repent ! 
Take the letter, husband, burn it, burn it, burn 
it." 

The passionately penitent tenderness had gone 
from her face. She got up and began to pour 
out the tea, going through all the forms of lov- 
ing service, with bitterness in her heart— —Not 
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bitterness against him, and yet with the infinite 
pity of her mood for him hardened. 

He was silent, speaking no unnecessary word. 

She could not understand the expression of 
his face ; but he looked very hollow and hag- 
gard and ill ; older by years than he had looked 
an hour ago. 

" Try to forget all this, for the present," she 
begged, standing by him, looking down on him. 
"If there is anything to be talked over between 
ufi concerning it, let that be, by-and-by, when 
you are well. Try to forget all that has passed 
since Rosalie came into the room." 

" Forget, indeed 1" he said. " It is women who 
forget — not men. Men forgive, but they don't 
forget, with women it is the other way." 

He seemed to-night always inwardly taunted 
to say just the thing he should not. 

" And would you," he by-and-by asked her, 
" if that letter had reached you in time, would 
you have broken from me, and forgiven him ? 
Would you have thrown over a man for whom 
there was not another woman in the world to be 
thought of with love, and have waited for one 
with whom " 

*' Husband! if you have any care for any 
chance of happiness left to us, don't question 
me. That has been your unwise way always, 
always questioning me. Let me think of no- 
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thing, know nothing, but that I am your wife-*- 
that I am the mother of a child that is yours. 
Give me the letter, I will burn it." 

She took it and went to the hearth ; she was 
conscious of a frantic desire to press the paper 
to her lips, to keep it in her bosom — at least to 
read it once more. She laid it on the fire 
softly, not in the way one would throw in an 
uncared-for or hated thing ; but she laid it on 
the fire softly, and held it till the flame, runing 
up it, scorched $nd smoked her hand and the 
lace sleeve of her dress. He watched her watch 
it burn, and then he turned his face to the wall 
with a groan, desiring death rather than life. 
And yet if an hour ago, when he first saw the 
letter in her hands, anyone would have told 
him how she would take the finding it, that she 
would appear so soon and so unquestioningly 
to conclude that to him it had come too late, as 
now to her, he would have felt as if heaven 
opened to him. But now his one maddening 
consciousness was of how fresh in her life was 
her love for Lionel; that even when racked 
by pangs of keenest penitence, it was only pity, 
not love, that was wrung out of her for him, 
her husband. The tone in which she had cried 
"Lionel! Lionel! Lionel!" rang in his ears, 
would ring in his ears for ever, he fancied. 

"Is it not time your patient went to bed, 
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Viola ? It is very* late for a first time of being 
up. You said he would go to bed again directly 
after his early tea." 

Rosalie was a welcome interruption; but 
Rosalie, looking (.from one to the other, was 
struck with the change since she had seen them 
last in both faces, with the storm marks, she 
asked timidly, 

" Vincent is not so well ?" 

" Not nearly so well," Viola answered. And 
Viola's tone chilled Rosalie. 

Mr. Newnham had a relapse — his second ill- 
ness was more serious than the first ; was even 
for a few dreadful days dangerous. Yes, they 
were to Viola dreadful days. "If he should 
die it will be my uncontrolled passion that has 
murdered him !" she said to herself. She thought 
also, " And can I hope that God will spare me 
my child if I have murdered its father?" 

That letter of Lionel's seemed to Viola to 
have been written in characters of blood, or of 
fire. Some of its sentences were always before 
her. It seemed to have shaken her beyond her 
power to recover her balance, to have rent 
aside all delusions, all deceptions, and to have 
shown her alive in her heart her love for Lionel ; 
making her feel the poor unreality, the slight 
pretence at love, of such love as she bore her 
husband. "Is it possible he so deceived us? 
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Lionel trusted him. Is it possible he could have 
betrayed that trust?" These bitter and em- 
bittering questions imperiously asked them- 
selves. She would not believe it could be so ; 
and yet so far believed that she dared not 
question her husband. She put the right date 
upon his receipt of that letter, and yet she 
would not believe he had received it then. 

Mr. Newnham remained silent on the subject. 
It might be from pride, wounded feeling, or 
from other cause. She would not break his 
silence. Better, she thought, do him occasional 
injustice than run the risk of feeling, as she 
might feel if she knew that his hand had shut 
the door upon all that might have been of recon- 
ciliation, of happiness between her and Lionel. 
If she once for certain knew that he had done 
this, she feared that she should see in him only 
the betrayer of Lionel's trust and the ruiner of 
his happiness. And he was the father of her 
child I As things now were, injustice (if she did 
him injustice) was followed by remorse, that at 
times made her again almost tender. Viola 
felt herself to be very wicked, and this feeling 
was no help to her to be otherwise—only gave 
her a hopeless sense about herself and her life — 
a sense " to me no good thing can come." She 
prayed at times with an agony of fervour to be 
delivered from temptation, the temptation of 
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her own heart, and to be enabled to forgive from 
her whole heart, even if this sin had been sinned 
against her. 

"For his one sin, even if he did sin this 
sin, deceiving us, I sin a thousand times. Have 
pity upon me, Lord; judge me not as I 
judge my husband ! Deliver me from haunting 
imaginations, and keep my weak feet from the 
ways of temptation!" 

If by doing so she could have secured the 
knowledge that her husband had been in that 
matter of the letter blameless, as she had reason 
to think him in almost all things, Viola believed 
she would have given up the life of her life-^ 
her child. But possibly she had another lesson 
than this to learn. It is not often in this life 
that we can think any blameless ; what we need 
to do is to love in spite of blame, to see the 
praise rather than the blame, if we wish to study 
faults and follies to turn our eyes inward and 
study our own ; or at least this is what women 
have to do. Viola might yet have to learn a 
terrible lesson of the possibilities of evil — of evil 
far beyond what she could consider possible in 
her own nature. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ASLEEP* 



ROSALIE could not understand what had 
fallen upon the house. She did not ques- 
tion and Viola did not confide in her, Viola 
was not the woman, even to a sister, and such a 
sister as Rosie, to confide any suspicions of 
wrong in her husband, or that might wrong her 
husband. Nevertheless, Rosalie noticed a mark- 
ed change in Viola's way of speaking of her 
husband — a suppressed bitterness, as if she 
were wronged, instead of as heretofore a re- 
gretful penitence as if she had wronged him. 

Mr. Newnham's face was almost always gloom- 
ily overclouded now, and it was one of those 
faces on which gloom and cloud seem particu- 
larly out of place — a face which grew dogged 
and sullen rather than sad and thoughtful, when 
gloom became habitual. He kept on losing 
flesh and colour. He did not seem much to care 
either to stir out-doors, or to occupy himself 
indoors. When he moved he moved slowly, 
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tod often for hours he sat still doing nothing. 
The change in him was so great that casual 
acquaintances remarked upon it, saying to Viola 
how much her husband was altered by his ill- 
ness, and that surely it must make her very an- 
xious to find him so slow in recovering from it. 
People who found it necessary to account for 
this change in him, and did not think physical 
illness enough to account for all of it, supposed 
that he had been keenly disappointed that no 
son had been born to him : that he had one little 
daughter only. 

" It was very sad for Mrs. Newnham to have 
her husband so sullenly resentful of what cer- 
tainly she could not help," some of Viola's friends 
said. 

This little daughter was not, and did not 
grow to be, any bond of union between the hus- 
band and wife. Viola was perhaps inconsider- 
ate and self-indulgent in the way in which she 
gave herself up to the luxury of love for her 
child. She did not mean to be so, but her un- 
ease and unhappiness found vent in this way. 
It was a fearing, unresting passion of love : al- 
ways watching, always dreading loss. 

Mr. Newnham as much as possible avoided 
seeing the mother and child together. The 
lovely picture gave him no pleasure. It made 
him mad with jealousy to see the passionate^ 
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ness of tenderness expended upon the baby, to 
see the mother's entire absorption in it. To see 
how her face could flush and sparkle and dim- 
ple, grow soft and young when she played with 
her child ; while for him even its gentlest gen- 
tleness was cold, forbearing, enduring — rather 
than loving, 

Viola was never voluntarily hard or unkind 
to her husband — simply forgetful, indifferent; 
she had tried not to be always thinking about 
him and "it" (which always meant Lionel's 
letter), and she had succeeded only too well, as 
to the first. It was now often Rosalie's part to 
remind her— 

" Viola, did not Vincent ask you to do this, 
or to go there ?" 

Viola, ignoring the implied reproach of Rosa- 
lie's tone, would quietly answer, 

" Oh ! yes ; thank you, Rosie, for reminding 
me. Playing with baby I had forgotten." She 
would then always immediately attend to the 
duty of which she had been reminded, so prov- 
ing to herself that she did not mean to be un- 
dutiftd. 

" Forgive me, Viola dear, for asking this, but 
do you think you should have forgotten?" Rosie 
one day asked. She left the room without wait- 
ing for an answer, blushing to have asked the 
question. 
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Viola felt a slight sting of conscience : a little 
wonder as to what Rosalie could mean. 

"Do I think I should have forgotten?" she 
repeated. "People don't forget or remember 
wilfully, do they, baby?" 

Only the very next day Mr. Newnham came 
into his wife's morning-room, which he seldom 
entered now, where she sat with worshipful 
eyes watching the child asleep on her lap. Viola 
looked up, surprised. 

" Are you come to see baby, papa ?" she asked 
in a whisper. " Softly — she is asleep." 

He did not notice her question, but said, 

" Viola, I should be glad if you would come 
with me to call on the Hewletts this afternoon. 
What time will suit you ?" 

Without looking up from the face on her 
knee (to which her eyes had immediately droop- 
ed again) to the face that from the far end of 
the room was contemplating her, Viola answered 
in a whisper, 

" Don't speak so loud, or you'll wake baby. 
Won't to-morrow do for the Hewletts, Vincent? 
I can't go to-day. I'm going to take nurse and 
baby for a drive. We don't have many such 
sunny days at this time of the year." 

" What time do you drive?" 

" As soon as Nancy has finished her dinner." 

" You might call with me afterwards." 
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" Baby -will want me when I come home." 

Mr. Newnham paused a moment, looking at 
his wife. She did not look up. He then 
said, 

" I don't often ask you to do anything for 
me, to go anywhere with me. I don't ask this 
for my pleasure — but for our honour. People 
are talking about us, Viola — about our never 
now being seen together ; they are only divided 
as to whether to pity the unhappy husband, or 
the unhappy wife. I shall expect you to be 
ready at three." 

Then he left the room. The door closed be- 
hind him noisily — baby woke and cried. Viola 
cooed over it and pitied it. When it was asleep 
again she said to Rosalie — 

" That must be some morbid fancy of Vin- 
cent's ; he is not himself since his illness. All 
people know that when a woman has a young 
child she cannot be always about with her hus- 
band as she was while she was childless." 

Rosalie answered nothing to that, but pre- 
sently asked, with a flushed face, 

" You don't want Vincent to love his little 
girl, I suppose, Viola ?" 

Viola looked at her sister, first of all in pure 
surprise, then with something of dignified dis- 
pleasure. 

" I think, dear Viola," Rosalie continued, bat- 
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tling bravely to speak, " you can hardly know 
how changed you are !" 

" Changed, am I, Rosie ? Just come here, 
Rosie, look at her now, did you ever see any- 
thing so lovely ? Such a delicate pink cheek, 
and the long lashes resting on it. Oh ! she is 
lovely, my darling, my darling ! He takes little 
more notice of her than he might of a doll, and 
has little more sympathy with my delight in 
her than if it were spent upon a doll. Men are 
like that, I suppose." 

Rosalie came and knelt down beside the 
mother and child. 

"Viola," she said, "forgive me if I say what 
you think I have no right to say, but what I 
cannot help saying to you, my one own beautiful 
sister, whom I used to think perfect." 

"And whom now you think very foolish, Very 
doting. Wait, Rosie, till you have such a dar- 
ling of your very own." 

" It is because I can't bear to have to think 
you less than perfect, not only less than perfect, 
but in some ways more faulty than most women, 
that I want to speak." 

" Speak, dear." 

"Oh! it is most difficult!" Rosie's eyes 
turned towards the window, saw her brother- 
in-law riding down the road. "There goes 
Vincent," she said. " I thought, Viola, he had 
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promised you not to ride that black horse 
again ?" 

" I did ask him to promise me, but instead of 
promising me he said something about my not 
oaring what horse he rode, or, in fact, about him 
at all, now I had baby." 

"Well, Viola, I don't wonder at his saying 
that. I don't wonder at his feeling that, indeed 
I don't. I will tell you what I'm wondering, 
how you would feel if, while he is out to-day, 
anything happened to him, you having parted 
from him as you did." 

" How did I part from him?" 

"You would remember if anything hap- 
pened 1" 

" But tell me." 

" You did not even raise your eyes from baby's 
face while he spoke to you. You would not 
have treated any servant in the house with the 
disregard you showed him. If you had wished 
studiously to insult him you could not, so it 
seemed to me at least, have done so more 
coldly." 

"You monstrously exaggerate, Rosalie. It 
may be quite true that I would not have treated 
a servant with such apparent disregard, but for 
what reason ? Because one is always more care- 
ful in one's treatment of inferiors." 

Rosalie was silent. 
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" It is cruel of you, Rosalie, to try to startle 
me to foolish fears. What do you mean 1" 

" For one thing, that you make your husband 
dangerously reckless by the way in which you 
treat him. For another, I have had a miserable 
dread upon me lately that if you go on as you 
are doing some great evil will come, that God 
will see it merciful to rouse you by some shock, 
that some blow will fall upon your husband or 
your child. You, Viola, are almost the only 
person who sees without being shocked by the 
change in Vincent. My heart aches for him 
often, he looks both so ill and so unhappy ; but 
I have wathched you, Viola, and you do not 
seem to see or to care. I don't know if you'll 
forgive me for saying this — but I couldn't 
help it." 

Tears bathed Rosalie's flushed cheeks. Viola's 
beautiful face turned white as marble, she 
clutched her child up in her arms and rocked it 
on her breast, and looked at her sister almost 
fiercely. 

" I don't know what you wanted to do, Rosa- 
lie, but what you have succeeded in doing is in 
raising a phantom to haunt me night and day. 
Sleeping and waking I shall see a threatening 
hand stretched towards me to pluck from me my 
little child. My darling, of whom God knows I 
know I am not worthy." 
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She broke into passionate crying, and the 
child woke again and cried again, and Nancy 
— hu^g in to take ft, id Viola, hiding 
her face, went to her own room. 

" Deary, deary me !" sighed Nancy. " Oh ! 
deary, deary me !" 

Rosie did not know if she had done good or 
only given vain pain. Does any third person, 
however intimate, ever do any " good" by inter- 
medling between busband and wife? Not if 
there is intimate love between them, then all 
wrongs that can be righted will work them- 
selves right ; but in such a case as this Rosalie 
might succeed in rousing Viola to feel and know 
things of which she had allowed herself to re- 
main unconscious; and it was no more than 
this that she had hoped to do. 

At three o'clock Viola was ready for her hus- 
band. She had dressed herself richly and care- 
fully — as he liked to see her dressed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AWAKENED. 



"VTOT long after another and a lees tender 
-L 1 hand struck a blow at Viola. 

"I am glad, very glad, to find you alone, 
Mrs. Newnham," the old physician and friend 
said one day, calling in Mr. Newnham's absence. 
" In fact," he went on, " I saw your husband 
riding away from the house, or I don't know 
that I should have called in this morning." He 
seated himself, and Viola resumed her seat.. 
" It is about your husband I wish to speak to 
you. He has consulted me — or rather, to be 
strictly truthful, I insisted on examining him." 

" I did not know " 

"Doubtless he did not wish to alarm you; 
but you must be anxious about him ?" 

" He is not well, I know ; but do you think 
him really ill t" 

" He is on the way to be really ill. He is 
steadily losing health, which is the worst thing 
a man or woman can do. He is beset by an 
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unremitting (and he tells me causeless) des- 
pondency. The sort of deep unvarying depres- 
sion that often ends in melancholy madness. 
To go on in this way will be to undermine his 
constitution, to shorten his life. Your eyes, 
which see him every day, Mrs. Newnham, can't 
recognize as less familiar eyes do the extent of 
this change ; nor if they did would they under- 
stand as do professional eyes the serious nature 
ofi£" 

Viola kept her look bent on the ground. She 
was haughtily conscious of an unpleasant keen- 
ness of investigation in Dr. Bertram's eyes, and 
of a cold displeased reproof in his courteous 
tone. Her pride was in arms. Was it come to 
this then, that not only her sister, but also one 
who was no more to her than a moderately in- 
timate friend, should see it necessary to try 
and arouse her conscience on the matter of her 
duty as a wife? Stinging tears rushed to 
Viola's eyes, a tingling heat to her cheeks. 

" What do you recommend should be done for 
Mr. Newnham?" she asked, without looking up. 

" Your husband must have change. I should 
recommend that he should travel abroad for 
some considerable time — for as much as two or 
three years perhaps. That he should have 
change soon I think most important." 

" When you say soon, you mean " 
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" We are now far on in the Winter, but we 
have had no cold yet — there is the more to 
come, and it may come any day. What I should 
particularly dread for your husband in his pre- 
sent enfeebled state, is the- cold of an early 
spring in England." 

" Do you then think his chest affected?" 
" I hardly know how to answer you. Surely 
you have noticed the change in his voice ?" 
" He has had a cold on him for some time." 
" Yes, and that cold needs only to be slightly 
aggravated to lead to serious disease, which, in 
its present depressed state, his system would 
have no power to resist." 

" You don't spare me the gloomy side of the 
picture, Dr. Bertram." 

"Mere truth is sometimes purest kindness." 
There was a pause ; then Viola asked, 
"Have you spoken to Mr. Newnham about 
going abroad ?" 

" Yes — he refuses to go. I have exercised my 
authority in vain. You must now use your in- 
fluence." 

" On what ground does he refuse to go ?" 
" Not on the real ground. The real ground 
being that he has not, while this depression is 
upon him, energy enough to wish to live. The 
ground on which he bases his refusal is that 
he believes you would dread to travel, for the 
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child's sake, with so young a child. Of course 
I reminded him that any woman, any good 
woman and true wife must set her child's father 
before her child." 

" You did not then think of Mr. Newnham's 
travelling alone ?" 

For the first time Viola lifted her eyes to the 
old doctor's face. 

" It did not occur to me that you would think 
of it." 

" It might be better for him." The words es- 
caped Viola. Directly she saw the confession 
implied by them, she went on to say, " In this 
way it might be better for Mr. Newnham to 
travel alone. For so young a child travel must 
be a risk, a series of risks — I could not help 
being anxious about her; my anxiety would 
worry Mr. Newnham, so it might be better he 
should travel alone." 

" The possibility of leaving your baby behind, 
and devoting yourself to your husband has not 
occurred to you ?" 

" It is not possible I should separate myself 
from my child." Viola answered this with a 
certain doggedness. 

"Your sister and your faithful old Nancy 
might suffice to take care of baby ; but I don't 
see who but his wife could take care of your 
husband." 
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" It is not possible I should separate myself 
from my child," Viola repeated, involuntarily 
clenching her hands as she spoke, 

" For a cultivated woman of this nineteenth 
century civilization, the mere instinct of ma- 
ternity is strongly pre-eminent in you. How- 
ever, Mrs. Newnham, I can coscientiously re- 
assure you on this head. There will be no need 
for a struggle between the mother and the wife. 
Your child will take no harm — so young a child 
runs less risk than one a few years older. You 
are not a poor man's wife, to be exposed to any 
hardships in travel." 

" If you had been merciful you would have 
said that before." Tears of resentment were in 
Viola's eyes. 

" Well, well." And the old man tapped the 
floor impatiently with his foot. " At times one 
gets too much angered with the grown-up chil- 
dren in the world, who might be happy and 
won't be, to be entirely merciful." 

"Also with the presumptuous fools in the 
world, who deal harsh judgment in serene 
ignorance of facts?" Viola asked this with 
blazing eyes and cheeks, then, "Forgive me, 
old friend," she added, and burst into tears^- 
very soon checked tears, Then she said, " Of 
course we will go when and where and for 
as long as you like to advise." 
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They were talking of places and climates 
when Mr. Newnham came into the room. He 
listened in silence for a few moments, then, 

" Dr. Bertram, I desired that my wife should 
not be troubled on this matter," he said, irritably. 

" Dr. Bertram is accustomed to follow his own 
oourses, with little attention to such desires," 
the doctor answered, adding, " Dr. Bertram is 
getting into hot water to-day, on both sides." 

Viola thoughtfully studied her husband's face 
by the light of her new knowledge concerning 
him. He looked gaunt. There was just a stain 
of the old floridness left on the cheek-bones — 
the rest of the face was sallow. His eyes were 
sunken. There was no reason to think that 
Dr. Bertram exaggerated the critical nature of 
his state. 

" I shall look in again to-morrow. I'm hurried 
now," the doctor said, and was oflf. 

" I will not accept the sacrifice, Viola," were 
her husband's first words when they were 
alone. " If it should prove itself necessary, or 
strongly advisable that I should travel, I will 
travel alone. You can remain at home with 
your sister and your child. Leave the matter 
to me. I will arrange it. You shall be placed 
in no unfavourable light. I am not so sick as 
to need a nurse. That a delicate woman with 
a young child is best in her husband's home, 
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any rational being will allow. I will not have 
you with me. I will not accept the sacrifice." 

" Vincent." Viola began, and paused. Her face 
flushed, self-reproachful pain was at her heart. 
She was touched by what she saw in his face, 
she was touched by the weariness of weakness 
with which he sank into a chair, she was startled 
by the hollowness of his voice. 

w Either you would have to take your child 
with you, and you would be beset and worn out 
by a thousand fears of risks to be run, and of trial 
to its health by change of climate, or you would 
have to leave it behind." 

" That I could not do," cried Viola, quickly. 

" I know you could not. I would sooner die 
than ask you to do it." 

A pause, then Viola said, 

«I spoke hastily, unadvisedly, when I said I 
could not. I could, I would, if it were needful 
for you, Vincent. If it broke my heart I would 
do it." 

" I know you have a strong sense of duty, 
Viola," was his cold comment. 

" I fear, husband, that lately I have not shown 
even that." 

" No need to show it for me. to know that it 
is there— for me to know that I have a wife who, 
under all circumstances, will be worthy of re- 
spect, who will always be ready, or, at least, on 
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reflection, 'will be able to make any sacrifice that 
duty may call for; but I will not have this 
sacrifice, Viola." 

" Dr. Bertram says there would be no risk 
for our child, Vincent, therefore no sacrifice is 
needed." 

" I know what Dr. Bertram says, Viola, but 
for him to say and for you to believe is not the 
same thing. Let there be no more said on the 
subject. If I go I go alone." 

Viola, with her hands clasped in her lap, sat 
and looked at her husband, till, because she 
thought her look annoyed him — he moved so 
restlessly in his chair under it, and twitched the 
muscles of his face so nervously — she changed 
the direction of her eyes, to look out on the dis- 
mal wintry landscape. It seemed as if the 
realization of a long longing was in her power 
— to be for a time apart from her husband, and 
to try during that separation if she could not 
get all old scars healed, and be ready on his re- 
turn to meet him lovingly. Must she put the 
temptation from her? " On his return !" But 
then suppose he should not return ! 

" You would rather go alone ?" she by-and-by 
asked. 

"On the whole, yes. That is — don't mis- 
understand me — I would a million times rather 
go alone, be alone to the end of my days, die 
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alone, if I am to die, than drag about with me, 
to the risk of what is precious to her, of what 
she does love, a wife who does not love me." 

Whether he articulated the last words, or 
whether Viola filled them in from her conscious- 
ness of what they would be, she did not know. 
Probably, because of his caution, the last was 
true. Viola's eyes were swimming in tears. He 
saw the tears. He had risen to leave the room 
— he paused in front of his wife before he left 
her. 

" Those eyes mean that you will be a little 
sorry that your husband should wander about 
alone and ill ; not sorry for your own sake not 
to be with him, but pitiful of his loneliness and 
his illness. Thank you for the gentleness of 
your pity." 

He bent down and kissed her forehead, and 
then turned to go. She caught his hand. 

"Vincent, is it a dream that I am your wife?" 

" Would to heaven, Viola, for your sake, that 
it were !" 

"What have you lately learnt to think of 
me r 

" No harm, Viola. I have found in you no 
fault. You cannot help yourself, I suppose — it 
is no use trying to force nature. But I have 
cause to know* in every fibre of my heart " — 
he whispered these last words, bending down 
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to say them in her ear — " that you do not love 
me ! Of course," he added, " the more I see of 
what your love is, where you do love, the more 
sure I must be of this. To be so sure of this is 
more than I can bear. It maddens me !" 

His sunken eyes shone excitedly. 

"And I, who have sinned against you in 
thought and word and deed, by sins of omission 
and commission, have dared, while I have prayed 
to God * forgive me *, *. ^ *£i* 

judge you, my husband, harshly! And you, 
you deal me such tender and excusing judg- 
ments ! Ah ! Vincent, whatever is true of the 
past, it is you, you, you on whom God must 
now look the more approvingly. You are too 
good to me, husband !" 

" I don't deny, Viola," he said, still standing 
before her (indeed, she held his hand still, and 
he could not go), and speaking very low, " that 
I have sometimes shuddered at the thought of 
how it might be with you if— if you and he 
should ever meet. I don't deny that I have 
groaned out many a prayer for death before 
any such meeting should take place. Remem- 
bering how his written words shook and shat- 
tered you, I " 

He paused, for Viola's head was bowed down 
upon his hand. Sorrow, shame, pity, remorse, 
self-reproach, fear, overwhelmed her. 
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"Don't think I blame you, or that, by a 
thought, I wrong you, Viola/' He laid his other 
hand upon her head. " It is for your life, or 
your reason, rather than for my honour, that I 
fear. I believe in your strong sense of duty, I 
believe in your purity as a thing not to be 
stained. But fate and passion are strong things 
— till lately I did not believe in them ; but now 
I sometimes feel as if we were both the sport of 
them, to be borne down at any moment by re- 
sistless passion of love — or hate ! Nothing you 
can do shall ever make me blame you, Viola — 
but may God strengthen you to be ever free 
from blame." 

She sobbed out, " I have so borne myself that 
for me a wife and a mother, you can have such 
fears ! Oh ! husband, husband, it is not, I think 
it is not, so ill with your wife. It was the me- 
mories of the past that so shook, so shattered 
me — so, for the time, crazed me !" 

"No need to excuse yourself. God knows 
you are not accused !" 

" Not accused except by the breaking of your 
heart. It is this that is killing you! — such 
thoughts as these — such fears !" 

A long pause. He did not like to leave her, 
sobbing so, but he did not believe he had any 
power to comfort her. And Viola, who in her 
own heart alone could have found Comfort, 
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found none. Viola would now, indeed, at this 
moment have been ready to sacrifice the mother 
to the wife : to yield up her child for the power 
to be able to say to her husband, with truth of 
heart and face and voice, " I love you." 

Mr. Newnham spoke first again. 

" This separation will, I fancy, be good for 
you, Viola. It will give you rest from the long 
labour of your life-the vain labour of trying to 
love me. I shall be able to think of you as 
happy, as happy as I have left you the possibil- 
ity of being while I live, with your child." 

Viola rose suddenly, and threw herself into 
his arms. 

" You must not leave me I You have made 
me afraid. Take me with yon, keep me with 
you. Oh I you good, good husband, be good to 
me a little longer, be patient with me a little 
longer! I have been asleep, not knowing my 
own wickedness and cold cruelty. I am awake 
now. You will find me different. You must 
not leave me !" 

He clasped her to him passionately ; but he 
said, 

" I will not have you upon the strain, upon 
the rack, to seem what is not — to bring about 
what cannot be. I know now that it cannot be. 
In time I shall reconcile myself to be content 
with what is all you can give me : we shall both 
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grow easier satisfied as we grow older. Things 
may go smoothly and easily yet." 

" But you will take me ? You will let us all 
go t I could not bear for you to be away, ill 
and alone. I couldn't bear it — indeed I couldn't. 
The thought would haunt me. I should dread 
that, to punish me for being so cruel and cold a 
wife " 

Here she paused, but he made her finish her 
sentence. 

" My child wduld be taken from me." 

Those last words of hers fell like ice upon the 
glowing warmth of hope that her close clinging 
earnestness of entreaty had kindled. He had 
hoped to hear her say that her haunting vision 
would be of evil to him, of losing him, and then 
being made to feel that she had loved him : in- 
stead it was evil to the child she feared, loss of 
the child — always the child. 

" It shall be as you wish, Viola," he said, but 
he said it coldly. " Everything always, as far 
as I can control things, shall be as you wish. 
Only don't deceive yourself as to what it really 
is that you do wish." Then he left her, coming 
back to say — " Won't you go to your room, and 
bathe your eyes, lest the servants should won- 
der? However," he added, "it does not this 
time matter. They will hear, I will tell them, 
of Dr. Bertram's ordering me abroad. That 

i2 
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anxiety about me should cause you a few tears 
they will not wonder." 

There was a bitter smile on Viola's mouth as 
he closed the door, and she was alone. How 
often a woman's vehement passion has scorned 
a man for this care for appearances, and what 
the world would say, believing nothing of depth 
or strength of emotion that could leave room 
for such base cares. To her, carried off her foot- 
ing on the earth by the passion possessing her, 
such things at the time seem nothing ; but the 
passion past, and the poor victim let down upon 
the common earth again, possibly too upon its 
rough places, she would be the first to suffer, in 
every sensitive nerve and fibre, from the thorns 
and flints of evil looks and tongues, and all 
kinds of misconstruction. A woman's nature, 
heart, mind, soul, whatever one may choose to 
call it, is I suppose a small thing compared 
with a man's. Passion in her sweeps out reason 
to make room for itself; in him, in proportion as 
he is truly manly, reason keeps its place. 
Happy for women that it is so, or how many 
thousands more would have been wrecked by 
the buffeting waves and winds of a world which 
they scornfully despise when the divine afflatus 
of passion fills them and lifts them above it, with 
which it kills them to contend when they are 
lowered into it. 
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" It is folly to be so worrying about the in- 
terpretation that may be put on my occasional 
red eyes when you carry about with you always 
the sad soured face of a disappointed man— a 
face so gloomy that by it you often frighten 
your own child." So Viola one day had said to 
her husband. 

It was true that the little one would some-* 
times look up from the soft carpet, where she 
liked to be put down to play, into her father's 
face looking down on her, till she would be able 
no longer to bear the intense expression, the 
love in which she could not disentangle from 
the gloom and sadness. (For there was love, 
had Viola been a less foolishly fond mother, 
her husband would have been, as the child grew 
into all the soft lovelinesses and tender graces of 
a one-year-old girl-child, a most tender father). 
Then the little mouth and chin would begin to 
quiver, and if she were not noticed and taken 
up in time, there would come a little plaintive 
crying for " Mamma, mamma." 

" Does papa's grave face frighten mamma's 
little pettie ? Smile at her, Vincent." 

u I can't smile to order, Viola ; nor does the 
thought that the child is afraid of her father at 
all amuse me. Afraid of me I" he added pas- 
sionately ; " and yet by heaven, Viola, I doubt 
if my love for her is so much less than yours." 
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Viola could only turn her face aside to hide 
the incredulity of her smile ; but Rosalie, when 
Vincent had left the room, said, 

"It is true, Viola, he does love her most 
fondly. I have seen his face sometimes when 
you have not been by and he has set baby on 
his knees, and I am sure it is true that he loves 
her most fondly." 
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CHAPTER I. 



FLITTING SOUTH. 



AFTER Dr. Bertram had spoken so plainly, 
no time was lost by Viola in getting her 
husband abroad ; she so hurried on all needful 
preparations that by the middle of February, 
not more than a couple of weeks after Dr. Ber- 
tram's edict had gone forth, they were already 
crossing the Apennines towards Spezzia, on 
their way first to Rome, then further south. 
Considering all things they were a not unhappy 
party. Viola had been so roused to thorough 
anxiety about her husband, and the shock of 
self-reproach at finding things could already 
have gone so far so badly with him, while she 
was coldly indifferent and unconscious, had 
been so strong, that now she was so watchful 
of any change in him, so careful against any 
danger for him, so tenderly solicitous and so 
gently affectionate, that no stranger could have 
believed they saw in her a woman who did not 
love her husband with a love as tender as it was 
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anxious ; and even her husband so far revived 
in this cherishing warmth of affection, that al- 
ready the change in him was wonderful. He 
often could hardly refrain from saying what 
was always in his heart, "It is all nonsense 
about my needing southern sunshine and a 
more genial climate — all I need, Viola, and you 
know it, and I know it, is your love, Viola, your 
love r 

Rosalie had restlessly rejoiced in this scheme 
of travel. It would be good for all of them, 
she felt sure; and Rosalie had a restless un- 
conscious hope that somewhere she might so 
nearly come upon some trace of Lionel, as to 
hear of him something fresh. At least any- 
where in the world seemed nearer to him than 
Newnham — Newnham, where he would never 
come! 

Rosalie craved hungrily to see Lionel once 
again ; just to know if now in his face there 
was a less hungry sorrow, if he looked as if any 
rest or happiness had come into his life. But spite 
of this craving, she being with Viola, she could 
not dare wish that their paths should cross, be- 
cause of the pain of it — the pain to Vincent, to 
Viola, to Lionel. Rosalie was glad to remember 
when she thought of Lionel, how different from 
a woman's way of suffering must be a man's, 
or how little of the work of the world could be 
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done. And she believed in Lionel as doing 
glorious work. 

Rosalie didn't suppose that men knew any- 
thing of the constant ache of pain a woman 
suffers. She didn't suppose men could bear 
that, and work, any more than a woman could 
bear, and live, the sweeping in of all but in- 
tolerable gusts of anguish, of regret, of remorse, 
of passionate yearning, and passionate pity, 
passionate yearning for what might have been, 
passionate pity for some other, or for themselves, 
as the case might be, the ruined life of another, 
or their own lost chance and buried happiness. 
She fancied a man, that is such a man as her 
hero Lionel, setting his teeth against such gusts, 
and going the more doggedly on his way, to his 
work, while a woman, she thought, by such a 
gust would be whirled away like a straw, swept 
out to death and destruction. 

I don't suppose Rosalie went so far in her 
recognition of difference as to conclude (what is 
or is not the truth ?) that many men, not even 
once in their lives, have been quite indifferent 
to the savour of their food or their wine, to the 
news of the world in the day's paper, or the re- 
port in it of the part they have played in some 
small corner of the world, to the success of their 
book, the praise of their picture, the applause of 
their play, the fame of their statue, the pros- 
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perity of their business, because of love — of the 
sorrows of love, thwarted or disappointed. 

There will be in these things a more or less 
of savour, but will there be any utter failure of 
the palate? Will there be any sense of life 
ended, the world done with, all nothingness, be- 
cause of a woman's love withheld or withdrawn? 
Now and again perhaps, not often. For how 
long? A quarter of an hour, of a day, or of a 
year? Who shall say? And this is well. 
And it is not well that it should be so much as 
it is in books (perhaps because so many of these 
books are written by women), taken for granted 
that with love and with women rest the doing 
or undoing, the making or the marring of a 
man's life. Women — under the notion of giving 
them a fit sense of responsibility — are being 
taught an overwhelming belief in their own 
power, which leads to folly, and ends in bitter 
disillusion. A young wife who thinks she is to 
fill her husband's life, to be his world, and his 
public, to satisfy him in the future as he has 
taught her to believe she has done for a few 
months of the past, has a lesson to learn that to 
some foolish women proves bitter as death. 

Viola had hardly realized what she was doing, 
where she was going, till she found herself 
travelling over the same ground travelled over 
so many life-times ago, in the happy golden 
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season of youth and love. It seemed as many 
life-times as it was years ago. Yet she would 
have avoided, if she had pre-considered the 
matter, taking just that route ; but Vincent and 
Rosalie had planned it all, and she had hardly 
heeded their planning. Rosalie was the guid- 
ing genius of the party. It was Rosalie who 
cared about things, Rosalie who enjoyed, and 
so, naturally, it was Rosalie who planned "where 
they should go, where they should stay, what 
they should see, what they should do ; and 
Rosalie, with her glowing interest, and her en- 
thusiastic appreciation, was the life and sun- 
shine of the party. The weather was good, the 
spring early, the flowery lands they passed 
through at their floweriest, the Mediterranean 
at its bluest, its little towns looking their sun- 
niest. Baby was good, and seemed to thrive. 

Viola and her husband were not much alone 
together. Viola was far less strong than Rosa- 
lie. It was often well that Viola should stay at 
home with the child and rest, while the indul- 
gent brother-in-law took Rosalie to places she 
wanted to visit, things she wanted to see. Mr. 
Newnham's strength was returning rapidly, he 
and Rosalie walked and rode, boated and drove, 
till there was little chance that much that was 
worth seeing escaped them. 

•* It is pleasant to him to have to do with any- 
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one who has vehement wants and wishes, Rosie, 
it does him good. So don't be afraid of being 
troublesome. Rouse him to get as much change 
and as much out-door life as possible." 

This was Viola's earnest petition to Rosalie. 
And Rosalie, who was under restless excitement, 
wanting to see, to do, and to know more than 
was possible, gave Mr. Newnham little rest. 
Rosalie made sketching-excursions escorted by 
this indulgent brother-in-law, and Viola passed 
tranquil lonely hours in lovely places with little 
Ida and Nancy as her chief companions. Nancy 
was Mrs. Nancy now, head-nurse, and a gene- 
rally responsible person, wearing black silk 
dresses, and "real lace" to the caps that covered 
her grey hair. To wear real lace on her caps 
had, as Viola knew, always been an object of 
Nancy's ambition; 

The whole of April was spent in Rome. 
Rosalie as nearly despised Viola as it was pos- 
sible she ever should on finding her prefer to 
see April grass and April trees in the Borghese 
or Pamfili gardens, driving through them with 
little Ida, " Things you can see as well or better 
in England, Viola," rather than to see the 
things of Rome, only to be seen at Rome. 

" I am middle-aged, Rosie, you are still so 
young — at least so young at heart. But, dear 
child, I fear even you will be worn out if 
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you are always so aglow with enthusiasm." 
Rosalie leant from the windows, the high-up 
windows of their high-up house, stretched her 
arms out towards the city, over a garden of 
blossom, blinding white as an English May- 
time. Then she turned to Viola, sighing, and 
said, 

" If people ever get worn-out and die in 
Rome, it must be of unutterable longing to com- 
prehend more than they can contain : of * divine 
despair y of the new things compared with the 
old, of — but Fra talking nonsense. May I take 
Ida into the garden T There is such a feeling 
that something is going to happen," she said to 
herelf. 

Rome did not however suit either Viola or 
little Ida ; when May set in they all left it. 

" To be in Rome and not feel ready to go 
mad, one should have a sense of having years, 
if not lives to spend in it," Rosalie said. 
" Vincent will let us come here again." 
" Not if it bleaches you so, Viola." 
" She looks marvellously beautiful with that 
sort of paleness," Rosalie said; and added, 
" after looking at so many statues I understand 
better why it is that you are so beautiful, Viola. 
It is harmony of proportion that makes you so 
pleasant to look at, and that will make you so 
much later than most women in losing your 
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beauty. In fact you won't lose it. You will 
look so lovely with silver hair framing your 
dear face, that I almost long to see you turning 
grey." 

Viola smiled listlessly. 

" Roman air really intoxicates you, Rosalie. 
What a chatter-box you have become." 

Before she left Rome, Rosie had seen and 
spoken to Lionel — he had seemed so glad to 
meet her ; and he had said he hoped soon to 
meet her again. Mr. Newnham knew this, not 
Viola. 
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CHAPTER II. 



BOCCARIDENTE. 



BOCCABIDENTE is a small fishing-village, 
near which a princely Palazzo was once 
many, some hundred, years ago, partially 
built. The skeleton of the whole mass is 
there, splendidly situated, with a background 
of dense olive wood running half-way up the 
mountains, a foreground of lemon and orange 
groves,intersected by white, marble-balustraded, 
terraced walks, and flights of marble steps, 
sloping to a bay of the Mediterranean, which is 
perhaps of all lovely Mediterranean bays one of 
9 the loveliest. All about lie great gardens of 
roses, jasmins, cassias and tuberose. Why the 
building was not completed nobody now re- 
members ; but one wing was entirely finished, 
with cornices, mouldings, frieze, marble fittings, 
Moorish decorations, and a marble-paved court 
with a magnificent fountain. This wing con- 
tained several suits of good rooms, and on the 
ground floor three splendid public rooms. 
vol. in. K 
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It was in this half-built Palazzo at Boccari- 
dente that the Newnham household settled 
itself, after much wondering, on the second 
spring of their being abroad. Though the 
Palazzo called itself an hotel, the Newnhams 
generally had it to themselves. It was out of 
the ordinary tourist route — Rosalie and Mr. 
Newnham had discovered it on one of their 
sketching expeditions, and Rosalie had at once 
fallen in love with it. It was a fascinating 
place, with a romance both of beauty and of 
desolation breathing about it. The halls and 
rooms of the unfinished part were just fruit 
and flower gardens ; the branches of fig, almond, 
and peach trees stretched out from window 
spaces and doorways, and all sorts of luxuriant- 
blossoming things crept over its floors and gar- 
landed its walls. 

" If 1 were enormously rich I would buy this 
place, and keep it to come to now and again," 
Rosalie said one day. , 

" I don't suppose one would need to be enor- 
mously rich to be able to buy it. The situation 
makes it inaccessible. If Viola shares your en- 
thusiasm about the place when we have been 
here some time, I will make inquiries about the 
possibility of buying it." 

" But I should think the price would be enor- 
mous, Vincent. Even the mass of material, of 
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stone and marble, must be of great value." 
"I daresay if I bought it I should need to sell 
Newnham; but you never loved Newnham, 
Viola." 

" I would never love any place that you sold 
Newnham to buy, Vincent. You love Newn- 
ham. Besides, I don't think one could live here 
much of the year. It wouldn't suit Ida — or you, 
Vincent. Now you are so much stronger, you 
will be benefited by the bracing cold and the 
freshness of England." 

They were sitting on one of the terraces 
nearest the water. The water with a lapping 
lulling movement was rippling against the steps 
with that tideless monotony of rise and fall 
which, according to one's mood, is so soothing 
or so irritating. The bell of a hill-side church, 
hidden in the hoary woods, was dropping out 
slow music, for each note of which one's being 
seemed to pause. The place was strangely rich 
with varying kinds of beauty, as you looked 
north, south, east or west. There was grandeur 
in the sharp bare mountains that lifted them-* 
selves out of the woods, and in the drooping 
glooms and twilight mysteries of those dense 
woods, and there was riotous luxury of bewil- 
dering colour and perfume as you looked at the 
intense blue of the sparkling little bay, all smo- 
thered in groves of lemon and orange, in thick- 
ly 
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ets of blossoming myrtle, tangles of rose and 
jasmin, and flames of geranium. Viola was re- 
minded, by all the glitter of white blossom, of 
the blossom-time in England, at Orchardleigh ; 
and yet how different it all was! Here was 
such vividness of life and heat, shaded by the 
olive-woods and fanned by the sea-breeze from 
anything of painful glare or oppression ; but 
there, as she remembered, was such a soul- 
refreshing cool-dewiness. Here, as there, the 
world was just now a world of blossom ; but 
what difference between the cool-shining, faint- 
fragranced white blossom of pear and cherry and 
plum, and this white blossom that was flooding 
the air with its bewilderment of perfume, and 
whose whiteness seemed a white glow of heat. 

"Would one ever grow tired of it?" from 
Rosalie. 

From Viola an involuntary sigh. Viola's eyes 
were fixed upon a little boat that seemed to be 
blown towards them from the sunset, skimming 
along before the evening wind, as yet far out 
beyond the shelter of the bay, but making its 
way towards the bay. 

" Viola thinks the little one is not doing well 
here." 

Mr. Newnham's ear had been quick to catch 
his wife's sigh. 

" 1 think she has done very well here till the 
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last few days. Now she is looking a little pale 
and languid, and she has taken a curious dislike 
to the scent of the orange and lemon blossom, 
and the jasmin. As the air is so full of 
these I fancy they may harm her. I would 
rather see her gathering daisies in an orchard." 

" We might go up among the mountains for a 
time, and return here later in the year, if we 
don't go home. Do you remember, Viola, the 
name of that place the people we were talking 
to yesterday said they were going to explore 
to-morrow ?" 

" It was Castel-something. I can't quite re- 
member." 

" Their account of it sounded very attractive. 
Shall we join their party, as they wanted us to 
do, and see what the place is like ?" 

" Is it far ?" 

" I didn't mean would you go, Viola ; I didn't 
think you would care for such an excursion — 
for you it would be too much of a mountain 
scramble — I meant should I and Rosalie go ? I 
think it is not only Ida but you who need a 
change now. If we don't go home to England, 
we ought to get up among the mountains, or, 
if you prefer it, we will go to Switzerland for 
the summer." 

"Anything you and Rosalie like. I don't 
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mind where we are if you are content and little 
Ida is well." 

He gazed at her earnestly, so earnestly that 
a delicate carnation flushed the pallor of her 
face. Perhaps Viola had never looked more 
beautiful than she was looking now. She had 
looked lovelier, softer and brighter, but not 
more beautiful. Her hair, darker than when 
she was a girl, was worn in a simple classic 
fashion, gathered in a rich knot high up at the 
back of her head, hiding nothing of the graceful 
lily-white stem of a throat ; her complexion had 
lost its luxuriance of bloom, something of its 
softness, was apt to look marble-like, but it was 
rarely fine, her features, almost too sharply chi- 
selled, too little protected by flesh, were never- 
theless too delicately small to look over-strong 
' in outline. It was, altogether, now a somewhat 
statuesque beauty : not much light and shade, 
not much change of expression (except when 
she played with little Ida) — oftener than any 
other expression one of settled sadness. 

Viola was wearing to-day a dress of soft thin 
texture, of the colour of peach-blossom, simple 
in make, and graceful, flowing in fine lines 
from shoulder to feet ; open at the throat, and 
trimmed with swan's-down, the white of which 
seemed to melt into the white of her flesh. She 
had a languid grace and dignity, a matronliness 
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of movement that was in strong contrast to the 
free elastic energy that had been natural to her 
when she was young. 

"Yes, you look as if you needed a little 
bracing up," her husband said. " Rosalie, what 
do you say, shall we join the exploring party 
to-morrow ?" 

" I should like it so much. But we should be 
obliged to leave Viola alone a long day — I al- 
most fancy more than one day." 

"Oh! that won't matter — I can sleep the 
time away. I feel always asleep here," Viola 
answered with a smile. " And I am anxious 
that Ida should have a change soon. Here she 
comes to say good-night." And Viola rising 
went to meet Nancy, and took her child in her 
arms. 

" She isn't as rosy as she was, papa, is she ? 
And this little arm is too soft." 

" I don't think there is much to complain of." 

" I can feel a difference in her weight." 

" I think she is too heavy for you to hold in 
that way, Viola." 

Viola was holding the child up high above 
her head, that she might pluck at a branch of 
oranges that overdrooped the water. Viola 
laughed and Ida laughed. 

" A child is never too heavy for its mother to 
carry while it needs carrying." 
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" But she doesn't need carrying." 

" Well then it is I who need the pleasure of 
carrying her." 

" Take care, take care I" Mr. Newnham went 
to Viola's side. It did not look safe to see her 
stretching out so far over the top of the balus- 
trade. He threw his arm round her. The 
child had grasped the bough and was tugging 
at the oranges. Little Ida was between Viola's 
eyes and the water. Mr. Newnham was intent 
on watching them both. Rosalie was looking 
up towards the hills. Just as the sun dropped 
into the sea, that boat Viola had been watching 
shot across the bay and disappeared behind the 
trees of the point unseen by Viola. The soft 
violet haze of the horizon was stealing np to- 
wards them over the sea, the dews were already 
dropping into the olive woods, the rose and 
amethyst had died off the mountains, and they 
all returned to the house. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ALONE. 



VERY early next morning, on account of the 
heat, the exploring party which Mr. Newn- 
ham and Rosalie joined started for the moun- 
tains. Viola was up to see them off. The 
violet haze was still veiling the sparkle of the 
sea, the grey mists still rested on the woods, 
the morning was still in all its fresh exquisite- 
ness when they looked up their last good-bye 
to Viola, standing on a balcony in her morning 
whiteness of face and of dress, looking down on 
them. 

" Take care of your dear selves, and don't be 
too long away." (It was a little doubtful when 
the party would return). She leant over the 
balcony to say this. 

The little procession started ; she watched it 
out of sight, winding up through the olives, 
and then so strange an anxiety grasped at ' her 
heart, that if it had been possible she would 
have recalled them. It was not possible. Viola 
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had half-promised the travellers that she would 
go to bed again when she had seen them start ; 
but she now felt disinclined to do this, know- 
ing sleep would be impossible. She sat down 
by the open window and fell into a long train 
of thought — startling enough were some of the 
thoughts that crossed her consciousness. Are 
there any of us would like to have photographed 
all the chance guests that stray through the 
mansion of our minds ? Or even all those in- 
vited and voluntarily entertained! Only yes- 
terday Viola had learnt from the advertise- 
ment sheet of the Times — it was an old paper — 
that Caspian was dead. It was not strange 
that old things were touched and stirred by 
this knowledge. She had now for many months 
known the truth about that letter — that sad, 
wild letter of Lionel's, of which even now she 
could not think with quiet pulses. The quiet- 
ness with which after an hour or so she took 
home the knowledge, however, had made her 
aware that it was to her no new thing. It had 
made little difference, though she had before- 
hand thought it would make all things intoler- 
able. 

"Let him who thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall." 

Mr. Newnham one night, just before they left 
Borne, had been feverish and restless. Some- 
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thing had happened that day to disturb and 
distress him. He was suffering Viola thought 
from a touch of Roman fever. Wakened by his 
constant movement and muttering she got up 
from beside little Ida to go into his room and 
see what was amiss with him. 

" I can't get any rest. I keep going over the 
past," he said. "Let him who thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall I" 

She put her hand upon his forehead. 

" It is very hot. You are feverish." 

"Yes; but it is mental not physical fever. 
I keep going over the past. T can't get out of 
my mind your face, Viola, when you found that 
letter. Let him who thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall ! Take care, Viola, take care 
that it doesn't come to you to have to learn, as 
it came to me to have to learn, that just suqh 
sin as you think not possible for you will be 
that into which you will fall, that to which you 
will be tempted." 

Viola, at these words, spoken to her excitedly, 
in the dead of the night as solemn warning, had 
felt a strange stirring among the roots of her 
hair. She answered only in a manner meant to 
soothe him. But he went on, 

"Deceit and concealment and selfishness — 
deceit of you, concealment from you, selfishness 
against you — are not these sins, Viola, just such 
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as I should have said I could not be guilty of? 
I only say beware, Viola, and if any time you 
feel that you stand firm, believe it is then you 
will be likely to. fall." 

To this she answered nothing. She gave 
him the sedative medicine he often now required, 
and sat by him till he slept. And, as she sat 
there and watched his sleep, the bitter black 
waters rose up and surged round her, almost 
closed over her. Hands lifted up in supplica- 
tion had availed to part them, to push them 
back, so that she could at last have head and 
heart above them ; and towards morning had 
been able to think rather of how her husband 
had suffered, than of how he had sinned. ' But 
ever since, at times, with more or less force and 
fulness, the bitter waters would return and 
surge about her soul, and sing wickedly in her 
ears. One prayer does not lift us for ever out 
of such waters, and set us on firm ground above 
them for ever. We must " pray alway," with 
the struggle and action of all our lives. We 
must be as earnest in prayer as we should be 
earnest were we shipwrecked, adrift in a leaky 
boat, in baling out the waters that threat- 
ened to be the waters of death. We have, 
most of us, to fight day by day and inch 
by inch against the devil in us, always 
losing ground, happy if also always retak- 
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ing ground, happier still it on the whole we 
gain ground. 

To Viola, as she sat by her open window in 
the early coolness of the southern May morning, 
looking past masses of bewilderingly fragrant 
blossom to the violet morning sea, trying to un- 
derstand life and her own heart, fueling a strange 
mingling of remorse and of wide longing, feel- 
ing as she looked out, as if from a prison she 
looked upon a tumult of beauty, of gladness, of 
delight ; feeling as a prisoned soldier might feel 
who looks upon a glorious fight ; as a sailor in 
a maimed ship at anchor in a safe dull haven 
might feel, as he looked out upon the free life 
of the sea, with scudding ships and blowing 
sails — to Viola, as she sat thus, felt thus, sud- 
denly, without perceptible congruity, as scenes 
and sayings will turn up to our consciousness, 
those words of her husband's on that feverish 
night of his began to run to and fro and up and 
down in her mind. Even while she believed 
herself to be thinking of things to which those 
words could have no relation they were sounded 
in her ears. " Let him who thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall." 

Thinking of her husband she recognized how 
changed he was, how much spiritual experience 
he had evidently gone through, how much fuller 
and deeper his nature now was than it had pro- 
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mised to be. Was it only through sinning and 
suffering, she wondered, that we come to have 
sympathy with sin and suffering, that we come 
to know and to be all we can know and be? 
" A sword shall pierce through thy own heart 
also, that the thoughts of many may be re- 
vealed." Were these words, Viola wondered, 
of general application ? Could perfect sympathy 
only be developed by perfect suffering ? Then 
she thought how fettered, how bounded, and 
how safe her own life seemed, how shut off from 
all possibilities of heart-shaking passion and 
temptation. She fancied she could see it before 
her, and how it would be to the end of her days. 
She sighed, and then she felt sorry to have 
sighed. 

And then Nancy came in to her, bringing 
little Ida fresh and rosy from her morning bath; 
and as Viola took the child in her arms, felt its 
arms round her neck, its cheek against her cheek, 
her thoughts changed, to run in a motherly 
current, to think that it was in her child she 
must live her life now; to think, too, that 
sweeter than al 1 love wasthe love of ones own lit- 
tle child. They breakfasted together, mother and 
child, in the vine-screened marble balcony ; and 
to and fro, up and down, in one of the thickly 
shaded groves near them went a steady foot- 
step. 
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"Man looking at me, mamma," the child said, 
by-and-by, after she had been peering through 
the balustrades. 

" The sun is looking at you too much now, 
darling. It is too hot for Ida here — we will 
go in." 

44 Do they think it is going to be Scirocco to- 
day, Nancy, or are they still expecting an irrup- 
tion of the mountain, or an earthquake V 9 

44 They seem to expect nothing but fine calm 
weather now, ma'am, and heat. Why did you 
ask?" 

44 1 feel so nervous to-day, Nancy. This cli- 
mate makes everyone conscious of nerves, I 
suppose, as the people who live here are always 
talking about them," Viola answered, smiling. 

44 It's getting up so early, ma'am, and seeing 
master off. If I was you, I'd have a good sleep 
in the middle of the day." 

44 Well, Nancy, I've nothing else to do." 

44 By-the-by, ma'am, the master of the hotel 
wants to know if you'll do him the great favour 
of dining to-day in the public room." 

44 Certainly not. Why should I ?" 

44 The cook has been taken very ill, and ser- 
vice, he says, is very short, as two waiters left 
yesterday, and he's got no others instead of 
them yet ; he says it will be only a very small 
quiet party — all but one people you know." 
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" But I don't care the least, you know, about 
having dinner at all ! I shall dine with Ida at 
lunch time." 

" So I said, but he seemed so unhappy at that 
— as if he'd break his heart if you had no proper 
dinner served to you." 

" Well, he is a kind old man. It shall be as 
he likes." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



RECOGNITION. 



" TT is nothing— the heat !" 

jl Viola had hardly taken her place at the 
dinner-table before she rose from it, with those 
words to the old lady whose chair was next 
hers. But she had no sooner risen than she 
wished she had kept her place. She grasped 
the back of her chair with her hands, and tried 
to steady herself. But everything was failing 
from her. She had risen hastily with one con- 
sciousness— of the necessity, the desperate ne- 
cessity, to get away, to throw herself down 
somewhere before the reeling of the world 
should throw her down ; to lie flat, so that, as 
on the deck of a ship in storm, she might be 
lifted up and down, and rocked to and fro with 
the rise and fall, the concussion and recoil of 
the waters, and not have everything pell-mell 
hurtling against her. 

The person in the room who had been seated 
furthest from her was the first to reach her with 
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help. With help of one arm thrown round her 
so firmly, that she was immediately conscious 
of rescue in its support. Then, in a few mo- 
ments, in her own room, with her own servants 
about her, lying on her own bed, she sank 
through the darkness into a deadly swoon. 

" I shall do myself the honour of calling in 
the evening to learn how your mistress finds 
herself/' was said to Nancy : to Nancy who was 
too startled, too much occupied with her mis- 
tress, to recognise in the great-browed and 
great-bearded stranger any one she had ever 
known. To Viola he had said one sentence, 
" You believe me that 1 did not know," and no 
more. 

He returned to the dinner-table, resisting the 
impulse to rush to the water and quench in it 
the madness that had been kindled in him. 
The madness that seemed to burn up all con- 
sciousness of anything but that Viola, his first 
and last love, was under the same roof with 
him— had been for a moment in his arms. He 
had seen her first : his attention had been vague- 
ly attracted to the open door, near which host 
and waiters had ranged themselves so reveren- 
tially : as he looked towards it a beautiful statu- 
esque woman, with a dress of the colour of the 
evening sea had floated through the doorway, 
and, with a vaguely gracious, unrecognizing 
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bow to those assembled, had seated herself at 
the table. 

Viola's neighbour at the table was a poor old 
lonely lady, to whom she was always kind, who 
almost immediately whispered to her, in a chirp- 
ing jaunty whisper, 

"We have a most distinguished looking 
stranger here to-day." 

Then naturally Viola's eyes had followed the 
direction of the speaker's — to meet Lionel's, 
which he had not been able to take from her 
face. To meet Lionel's eyes: but was this 
Lionel? A man wearing a great beard — origin- 
ally fair, now grey — who looked quite middle- 
aged. Except the forehead, rendered more pre- 
eminent by the wearing away of the hair about 
the temples, except the forehead and the 
straight delicately-chiselled nose, there was not 
much of the face to be seen. The mouth was 
almost hidden by the heavy moustache, and the 
eyes, except when they fixed themselves upon 
you, by brows that had acquired a habit of 
gathering themselves together in a painful 
frown, with a gesture one might fancy intended 
to protect the brain from what, through the 
eyes, might penetrate to it. They were the 
eyes of a man who had either worked or suffered 
over-much : the face was the face of a man who 
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had been to some extent toughened by endur- 
ance. 

And Viola met those eyes fixed on her with 
an unendurable intensity — a devouring anguish 
of recognition. A moment they held her still, 
so still her heart did not beat ; then rose the 
desperate necessity of escape — the sense of 
shipwreck. And presently she felt herself sup- 
ported by his arm, and with the sense of that 
support came a feeling of physical safety. She 
would not be hurtled against and crushed, nor 
whirled out into the whirling chaos, while he 
held her. 

The little buzz of consternation in the room 
they had left had not ceased when he returned 
to it. Viola's beauty and her graciousness made 
her a universal favourite. She had lately de- 
veloped into one of those women who have the 
sweetest way of keeping everybody at a dis- 
tance in so sweet a way that no one is consci- 
ous of being repelled. She was full of sympa-. 
thy and help to any who were in trouble, but 
was surrounded by an atmosphere through 
which no one penetrated to come near her with 
sympathy. Some women are " to this manner 
born" — it is their natural inheritance. Viola, 
perhaps, had been taught it by circumstances ; 
she was ever pre-occupied with a sorrow that 
did not admit of sympathy. 
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" Dear me ! I hope Mrs. Newnham is not go- 
ing to be ill !" said the friendly old lady, who 
had been her neighbour, anxiously. "I never 
in my life saw anybody turn off so suddenly to 
look so deadly." 

" This room is too hot for a dining-room. It 
is not enough shaded from the afternoon sun/' 
was Lionel's answer. 

" The place altogether is getting too hot for 
English constitutions," some one remarked. 

Then the landlord ventured to interpose, to 
assure his guests that Boccaridente was special- 
ly adapted for a summer residence. The morn- 
ing and evening wind from the sea, and the 
tempering influence of the dense woods pre- 
venting the climate from ever being oppressive. 
With this month the greatest heat would be 
past, till August, which sometimes was slightly 
sultry ; but then, agaip, in September came a 
delicious freshness. 

"A climate that most considerately adapts it- 
self to the requirements of the inn-keeper," 
somebody sneered. 

" What Signor Boschetti says of the climate 
of Boccaridente is confirmed by my experience 
of similarly-situated places," remarked Lionel. 

Then a gushing, middle-aged spinster turned 
to him with the question— 

" You admire Mrs. Newnham very much now, 
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don't you ? I hope you do. She is our enthu- 
siasm. You are fortunate to have seen her.; 
she seldotn dines at this table. She is a beauti- 
ful creature, now, isn't she t" 

" Very beautiful." 

" Probably, however, her sister, Miss Dalton, 
who must be ten years younger, might be more 
to your taste. Men think so much of the charm 
of mere youth. Miss Dalton's, of course, is a 
fresher beauty ; it is softer, too, and there's 
more variety about her ; she is very bright and 
animated. Now there's not much variety of 
expression about Mrs. Newnham's face. It's 
rather monotonously sweet and sad — don't you 
think so !" 

" You forget how very limited my opportuni- 
ties for observation have been." 

" I almost fancied you might have met Mrs. 
Newnham before." 

"No, I have never before met Mrs. Newn- 
ham." 

As soon as it was possible to do so without 
discourtesy, Lionel escaped. 

" What a very interesting-looking man !" was 
the comment of the gushing lady. "Who 
knows anything about him t — his name, or any- 
thing." 

" His name is Beverley." 

" Dear me ! — the Mr. Beverley, I daresay I" 
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" I never heard of any particular Mr. Bever- 
ley. This man came across the bay in a boat 
yesterday evening. Very likely he's a railway 
inspector, or something in the engineering way. 
There's talk, again, of running a coast-line along 
here." 

Meanwhile, the Mr. Beverley had gone to the 
water's edge, through narrow winding ways, a 
good distance from the house. For half an 
hour he stood perfectly motionless, watching 
the ripple ; then he came back to the hotel with 
a calm, resolved face. 
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CHAPTER V. 



RUSHING ON DANGER. 



THE swoon into which Viola had fallen — and 
it was the first time in her life she had 
swooned — was very deep and deadly. For a 
good while after she had been awakened from 
it, the slightest physical movement, or the re- 
currence of the emotion which had first pro- 
duced it — as near a recurrence as was occasion- 
ed by remembering consciously the look in Lio- 
nel's eyes — induced a return of the deadly wave 
of sickness which drowned consciousness. She 
lay there, not daring to think, not feeling any 
hold on the world — feeling as if she were 
stranded on the smallest island of most uncer- 
tain ground, from which she might at any mo- 
ment be swept off and lost. 

For a time she was conscious of little but 
this — that she, Viola, had seen Lionel, the 
Lionel to whom she, Viola, had for so much of 
her life considered herself absolutely to belong. 
Then as she returned more completely to her- 
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self, she recognized what a changed Lionel it 
was. Changed indeed from the radiant young 
Apollo-like lover of her youth, of whom, read- 
ing Chaucer's description of the young squire, 
"he was as fresh as is the month of May," 
Viola had always thought. Changed indeed, 
and through this change, which seemed to claim 
for him so much pity, more dangerous to the 
peace of heart of a sorrow-laden woman than 
he could have been now had she seen him again 
in all the glory of that youthful brightness. 
She forgot how much of the change in him was 
the natural result of years, of work, of climate. 
She thought of him as if all this change had 
been worked by suffering and endurance, had 
been Caspian's work, and — and Vincent's. Cas- 
pian's work, from which but for Vincent he 
might now have found rest. At that thought 
she made a gesture with her hand as if to push 
back such thought. 

When Nancy, more completely to rouse Viola, 
put her child into her arms, the little half- 
frightened voice that cried " mamma, mamma," 
startled many echoes. At the touch of her 
child's lips on her face, on her hands, Viola 
moaned, and for one moment turned aside with 
a half-gesture of putting the little creature 
from her ; then she opened her arms and clasped 
her child to her with a desperate passion- 
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ateness. She was almost entirely recovered, 
and was sitting at the open window, letting 
the evening breeze blow upon her, when she 
heard at the outer door of her apartments the 
voice that, with its mingled familiarity and 
strangeness, making such confusion between 
past things and present, between things that 
were and things that were to have been, almost 
again set her senses reeling. She got up, sat 
down again, moved half across the room, re- 
turned to the window, waited. She heard the 
to and fro of question and answer, and then a 
servant came to her with a card, on which 
Lionel had pencilled a question — "May I see 
you to-morrow morning for a few moments, 
before I leave Boccaridente I Merely say * yes,' 
or * no/ as you think well." 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, on the 
old instinct to trust in Lionel, an instinct that 
now she was neither his nor her own she should 
have mistrusted, Viola wrote neither " yes " nor 
44 no," but that it should be as he thought well. 
She gave the card to little Ida, and told the 
servant to lead the child to the door and to let 
the child give it into the gentleman's hand. 
Nancy, as it chanced, was gone to her supper. 
She paused in intense listening. She did not 
hear anorher word. The child came back to 
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her with a look of half-frightened wonder, rub- 
bing her face, and said complainingly, 

"He kissed me so, mamma! — he squeezed 
me so !" 

" Yes, ma'am, the gentleman took Miss Ida 
in his arms, and seemed as if he would smother 
her." 

It was now little Ida's bed-time. She was 
put to bed; Nancy staying by her till she 
slept. Viola sat there at her window alone, in 
a confusion of mind it was impossible for her to 
understand. Once she got up, afraid to be 
alone, thinking she would lie down on Ida's 
bed, protect herself by her child's presence ; but 
she sank back again. The passion that pos- 
sessed her was a passion of such absolute pure 
pity and grief, she would not wrong herself by 
mistrusting herself. 

Presently that voice was speaking under her 
window, talking to the innkeeper about routes, 
modes of conveyance, distances, and so on. 
Signor Boschetti was remonstrating, his guest 
had seen nothing, absolutely nothing, of the 
most attractive neighbourhood of Boccaridente ; 
he trusted that nothing in the accommodation, 
the service had displeased him. 

" I find my plans suddenly upset. Later in 
the year I may return — at present I find it 
necessary that I should leave Boccaridente — 
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to-night if possible ; if not by sunrise to-mor- 
row." 

Viola had been leaning forward with involun- 
tarily clasped hands to listen, straining to lose 
no sound. She fell back now, a calm and a cold 
like the calm and the cold of death stole over 
her. He had understood her then ; had under- 
stood why she sent her written message by her 
child ; had understood her only too well ; had 
understood her better than she had understood 
herself. He would go then without trying to 
see her. He was going to-night. This was 
right; this was best. But — and the calm be- 
gan to be ruffled over with storm — could she 
bear it I Was it right that she should bear it ? 
Did she owe nothing to Lionel, nothing to her- 
self? Bitter accusing thoughts against her 
husband rose in Viola. His had been a cruel, 
cowardly deceit ! And when Lionel had trusted 
him so 1 But for him, that concealment prac- 
tised by him, good heavens ! what might not now 
have been !-such sinless joy !-even to think of 
which was now deadly sin ! To look into his 
eyes once again, to have his voice speak to her 
once again, though it could only be in farewell 
for ever, to have his hand clasp hers once again, 
if only to know it was the last clasp for ever, 
these things began to seem to Viola impera- 
tively necessary. It was not as if they had 
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ever said farewell and parted, as if things had 
ever ended between them. To say farewell 
now, to end them now, each understanding the 
other, he understanding that she was not to 
blame and that he had been always forgiven — 
this was what she craved, and the craving grew 
to insanity. Viola got up — she said to herself, 
" 1 must die, or speak to him once again !" she 
said this in a voice of quiet conviction. She be 
lieved herself to be very calm now. Meanwhile he 
still stood below and talked to the innkeeper. 
For the time Viola was mad with the madness 
of memories that brought grief and pain beyond 
what she could bear without some attempt at 
their mitigation. It was as if the sorrow and 
the love of years, together with the anger and 
pity of years, restrained for years, suddenly 
broke bounds, rose in her high enough to sweep 
away all landmarks in one broad strong flood. 
But in this madness of pain there was no ex- 
cuse for her ; there had been a moment (as in- 
deed for all of us is there not always ?) when it 
was still in her power to resist and conquer, 
when she could have shut back the flood from 
rising so high. 

" The heat is stifling. I am going to take a 
turn on the terrace," she Said to one of the 
servants she met in an ante-room. 

Nancy, still sitting by little Ida, did not see 
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her mistress go out. She had thrown a lace 
shawl over her shoulders, and had taken a hat 
in her hand. She went down the marble stairs 
and out through the garden-door, passing Lionel 
so close, where he stood talking to the inn- 
keeper, that her light dress touched him. He 
stood aside and bowed. If Viola had seen the 
expression of intolerable pain that crossed 
Lionel's eyes as he — still talking composedly to 
Signor Boscbetti— looked after her, she might 
immediately have turned back to the house. 
But she went on, slowly, steadily, through the 
myrtles and the jasmins, under the orange and 
lemon flowers, to the water's edge. Here she 
paused. The fragrant fallen petals lay thick on 
the water, gathering into fairy armaments, 
which it had often pleased little Ida to watch ; 
one of her pet amusements had been to sit on 
the marble step and paddle her little rosy feet 
among the floating fairy squadron. 

Viola paused, but she did not turn back. 
After her pause she went on till she entered a 
thick grove of cypresses. Here she walked slowly 
to and fro, waiting. Now is the time she should 
have recalled her husband's words, spoken to her 
warningly, *• Let him who thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall." She did not mistrust 
herself so far as to contemplate the possibility 
of any " fall." It was her faith in herself, that is 
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in the impossibility of her falling into sin, in the 
impossibility not only of her yielding to temp- 
tation, but even of her being tempted, that gave 
her courage to do what she was doing. So she 
thought. She thought of herself as a soul- 
stricken, sorrow-laden woman, for whom any 
rejoicing was not. 

But in truth, poor moth, she knew not what 
it was she did. She was blinded and bewildered. 
She believed herself to be calm and controlled 
now, just as a madman so often believes himself 
to be sane. It was a phrenzy all the more 
dangerous for its quietness. For herself, pos 
sibly, she was true in believing that of satisfac- 
tion all she desired was such as she might find 
in taking an everlasting farewell, in, as it were, 
burying her unburied dead ; that of passion, such 
as possessed her was such as that under which 
Sir Launcelot swooned by Queen Guinever's 
grave; for which when the hermit reproved 
him, saying, " Ye be to blame, for ye displease 
God with such manner of sorrow making," Sir 
Launcelot returned answer, " Truly I trust I 
do not displease God, for He knoweth mine in- 
tent, for my sorrow was not, nor is not for any 
rejoicing of sin, but my sorrow may never have 
end." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



IN THE FIRE. 



SHE knew he would come to her. She knew 
he would no more be able to help following 
than she had been able to help leading. But 
what it was she was doing, the kind and degree 
of trial to which she was exposing both him and 
herself, she realized almost as little as her child 
might have done. As she waited there she 
thought of what she would say (of all which, 
when he came, she said nothing). She resolved, 
as she waited there, that she would tell her hus- 
band of this meeting, and, as nearly as might bfe 
possible, of all that should pass between herself 
and Lionel. She had time to think, for Lionel 
did not (through carefulness for her) join her 
for some while ; but it was not till she heard his 
step that she began to doubt the sanity of what 
she had done in coming here — of the safety of 
it she had no doubt. When they stood face to 
face, and it was too late, she would have given 
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anything not to have done that which she had 
done. 

But it was not for her own sake, nor for the 
sake of the duty she owed her husband that she 
thus repented. Neither was it for any sort of 
fear or alarm. It was for Lionel's sake. To 
have saved him. From what ? From the agony 
she saw in his eyes. She tried to say the quiet 
words with which she had meant to greet him, 
but they would not get themselves spoken. She 
had no apprehension that he might judge her 
unworthily, she did not in any way fear him, or 
fear for him, except for his pain. But she could 
not, having looked into his eyes, speak her 
prepared greeting, or, indeed, any greeting. 
Changed as he was, years and years as it was 
since they had seen each other, it only seemed 
to need that their eyes should meet for them to 
feel to each other the unchanged " Lionel " and 
" Viola." For her to feel the familiar trust and 
faith ; for him to feel her his. The years rolled 
back, and things were as they used to be, they 
two of all the world belonging to each other ; 
the memory of all that had come since, all that 
was between them now, had for a brief while 
fallen away. There was for Viola a momentary 
feeling of intense peace ; they had drifted into 
a delicious haven of calm; they were young 
lovers again, met after long absence, after 
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trouble and strife, not to part again — all that 
could part them was a dream. They looked 
for a moment with some such feeling into each 
other's eyes. Then the memory revived of all 
that had come between their last parting, which 
had been no parting, each holding to the other's 
soul, and this meeting, which must be no meet- 
ing, but the parting for eternity. And with 
memory came passion, passion of anguish and of 
despair. 

A few broken sentences made Viola under- 
stand that she had nothing to tell, that he knew 
everything she coulji tell. Then there was silence. 
Then at once they should have parted. But 
Lionel held Viola's slight wrist in a grasp of 
the almost cruel force of which he was uncon- 
scious. Her face, as it shone out on him from 
the black background of the wall of cypresses 
rising behind her (and in which the nightingales 
were singing) seemed to him beyond anything 
he had known it, or could remember it, fair : one 
white light of sorrowing love and loving sor- 
row, of passionate purity and purity of passion. 
He gazed into her eyes as if he would look 
through them into her soul. Then he suddenly 
dropped her hand, moved a little away from 
her, and looked away from her. He looked 
over the violet sea, he looked towards the spirit 
fair olive-clad hills, where the day was dying in 
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softened glory, to the mountain-tops where it 
burned away more fiercely. Then he looked at 
Viola again. He spoke to her in a choked pas- 
sionate voice, and a desperation of earnestness 
looked out of his eyes : his words came very fast 
-different from any she had expected, taking 
her by storm. 

14 Viola, you did not think that, meeting so, 
we could part again I All that has happened 
since we parted must be forgotten, or only re- 
membered as a dark dream. There is no law, 
no right that should now hold us apart. Love 
is the highest law. Am I not yours, you mine 
for ever 1 Were we not welded into one, your 
soul mine, mine yours, long ago 1 What do we 
meet for now, if we are ever to part again? 
My folly, my weakness seemed to separate us 
for a time, but we feel now we were never 
parted. That folly and weakness have been 
atoned for by a supreme anguish of suffering. 
And now, now, now I What is to hold us 
apart? By fraud you were won from waiting 
for me — as you would have waited. But now 
let the beginning and the end belong to each 
other, and let all the time between be forgotten 
like a black dream. Viola, you feel in your 
heart and your soul that you are mine still — 
mine, mine, mine ! You won't be frightened by 
words, Viola, or by the world's outcry 1 You 
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were always brave, Viola, brave and true. It 
has all but killed you to be living a lie." 

The agony of pleading tenderness with which 
he spoke, deepening and strengthening as he 
was more and more carried away by the passion 
of the time, ran through Viola's every nerve and 
fibre. 

" Your sin will be, Viola, i£ after what passes 
between us now, the avowal of undying love-r- 
I have had it from your eyes, I will have it 
from your lips — if, after this, you return to the 
life you have been living. You cannot do it, 
Viola. You cannot live a life of which each day 
is a lie. What choice is open to you now? 
What help is there for you but in me ? What 
hope for either of us in this world, or in the 
next, but in each other? Speak, Viola-. Let 
me hear such words as I expect from Viola !" 

" Lionel/' she faltered out, " I can only speak 
to ask you to forgive me. I little thought 
what I was doing when I tempted you to me 
here ! It was to see you one last time, to speak 
to you and be spoken to by you one last time — 
to tell you I never had your last letter till too 
late — oh, so long too late! — this is what I 
craved, with a craving of which I felt I should 
die if it were not satisfied. We never parted, 
we never bade good-bye. I felt to need to part 
— to part for ever. Oh ! Lionel, I don't know 
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what I felt. Forgivp, forgive, forgive ine ! It 
was utterly selfish — an uncontrollable longing. 
Forgive me — oh, forgive me! Forgive me — 
and — spare me !" 

She looked with strained pleading into his 
fece ; tears were streaming down her own : her 
voice was broken and difficult ; but it was not 
likely that his mood, wrought up to the storm- 
pitch out of which he had spoken, was so lightly, 
by such weak words, to be calmed down again. 
What had she fancied, fore-imagined? That 
just so far as she went he would go ? That she 
could stem or control such passion as she might 
rouse? That strong as hers, and no stronger, 
his would be? 

He answered her pleading by pouring out all 
the story of his wrong and of his suffering : of 
his past shameful bondage from which he was 
now free. He went on to speak passionate 
words; but though the words he spoke were 
passionate, his face spoke ten thousand times 
more passion. She felt carried away as by 
storm and whirlwind, alternately blinded by the 
blackness of darkness or dazed by the lightning 
glare; carried off her feet, carried beyond her 
power of seeing and knowing, almost of feeling; 
conscious of little but the exceeding power and 
mightiness of the tempest, and her own extreme 
weakness and helplessness. 
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Remember how his written words had shaken 
her. How was she to escape from the hold of 
his face, of his voice? Her love for him had 
been more and different from just any fond and 
loving girl's love for her lover — it had grown 
with her growth, and strengthened with her 
strength. Their lives had seemed inextricably 
entwined ; and now all his power over her, all 
his part in her was asserting itself, pleading for 
him and with him with desperation of earnest- 
ness. It was no question of doing wrong or 
doing right, for sense of wrong and right were 
confused from out her world, right seemed no- 
where to be found, unless indeed it could go 
hand and hand with pity, with love, with Lionel, 

All he said was true, absolutely true, and it 
was all said with a burning eloquence. If she 
was to escape, it must be through Love, because 
of th,e nature of the love between them. There 
was no escape from love. She was wrung with 
his anguish, shaken with his suffering. He 
ended for that time with the words, " You are 
mine, Viola ; you know it, you 'feel it : you can 
find no word in which to deny it. In retaking 
you I take my own, my own, my own !" 

His hand was again grasping her wrist, his face 
was white, and his eyes wild, and poor white 
face and poor wild eyes were so close — so 
close ! And she loved him so ! — she loved him 
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so ! And yet it was not love, but pity, of 
which she felt ready to die. While Viola was 
strivingto think, striving to pray, he began again, 

" We have both suffered, we have both been 

deceived. Your husband but I have no 

need to work upon your feelings against him. 
Be brave now, Viola — a little of the old courage 
— of the old truth to love ; one effort now, and 
for ever, for this world and for the next, we be- 
long to each other. What to either of us is 
anything, if we have the other V 9 

The light, soft wind, blowing to them through 
blossoming orange and lemon groves, over 
thickets of jasmin, and rose, and myrtle, 
rippled the sea, and shivered in the bending 
cypresses, and seemed to silence the nightin- 
gales. It blew from the direction of the house, 
and either there came on it, or Viola fancied 
there came on it, little Ida's voice crying, 
« Mamma I" 

" Lionel !" Viola spoke so low, he had to 
bend to hear her ; but the mere sound of her 
voice subdued him, so calm out of so great an 
anguish as shone from her face. 

" Lionel " — his name came trembling out 
again even a third time before she was able to 
say any more. Then she went on — " I love 
you too well, after all these years, even — I love 
you too well, God pity me ! to give you for a 
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wife a woman divorced and shamed, a sinful 
woman, a woman who is the mother of another 
man's child." 

The thought of little Ida came over her 
with a freshening coolness; it lessened the 
throbbing of her heart, the giddiness of her head ; 
it seemed to give her a little strength of mind 
and body. She answered to his scornful, pas- 
sionate protestations, of the emptiness, the 
nothingness to him of all such reasoning — 

" Oh ! Lionel, be tenderly pitiful to me and 
forgive me ! — forgive me and spare me ! I have 
been tempted more than I can bear without your 
help. I thought myself too sinless to feel sin 
as a temptation-but how can anything you 
bid me do feel like sin? And yet it is sin. 
You, who are strong, will save me from sin ? 
The motherhood in me should rise up and be 
strong enough to resist you ; but there is no- 
thing in me strong enough to resist you. It is 
you who must help me against myself. Shall 
I let my little daughter, whom I love, whom 
God knows I love, whom I desired of Him with 
most earnest petition — shall I let her, when she 
grows up, have to blush with shame when they 
name her mother ? Shall I let tears of anguish- 
ed shame be wrung from her innocent eyes, 
when she is slighted and scorned because of her 
mother V ' 
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" She may not live, Viola — for what, then, 
will you have sacrificed me and yourself?" 

" Oh I my God, that she may live I — that she 
may live ! Would you have me act as if I 
hoped for her death ?" 

A thrill of passion came into the heart-broken 
voice, and Lionel recognised that he had no 
longer the undivided love of her heart. Viola 
went on — 

" Lionel, I plead to you — I confess to you. I 
love you utterly. I am in your power, and in 
you I trust to save me. I have the old trust in 
you, Lionel — the old trust — the trust that 
makes me feel safer in laying my fate in your 
hands than in keeping it in my own. I did 
weakly-I did wiLIly in coming here to- 
night, but the past rose up and maddened me, 
and it never came to me to fear you, Lionel. I 
trust in you, Lionel — in you, who are a man, 
and strong, to save me, a woman, and so weak 
a woman, from the punishment of my own sin, 
and to forgive me for what I have made you 
suffer. Forgive me, Lionel, forgive me, and 
save me ! Do not let me lose myself out of 
God's sight. Do not let me kill, soul and body, 
the mother of my little child. Do not let me 
make myself a thing unfit to be the woman you 
have loved. Save me, Lionel — save me, from 
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my weakness, from my sinfulness, from myself! 
— save me, save me, save me !" 

He quailed before the appeal of her anguished 
voice, and straining face, and struggling hands; 
but that he would not let her, she would have 
sunk upon her knees. 

" Save you !" he cried. " Poor child ! God 
knows I ask no other ; but I see no safety for 
you, no help for you, no home, no haven for 
you now, after this, but with me — no shelter for 
you, no protection for you, but in these arms." 

" It is not so — you know it is not so !" she 
said, with infinite sadness. " You know that is 
not safety, but destruction. Save me from my- 
self — from yourself! There is God — He will 
forgive. Send me back to Him. I set my hope 
of salvation in you. I lay my soul in your 
hands." 

" Is it salvation, after you know the life and 
strength of the old love — after you have been 
made to feel that you are still mine, Viola, still 
mine — to go back to the lying life of pretended 
love and show of duty? Is that salvation f — is 
that safety I I cannot see it so. I swear to 
you before God I cannot see it so — I cannot I" 

"Yet it is so, Lionel, because of my child; or, 
if it is not so, at least, because of my child, I 
may not take the other way." 

Those last words cut themselves upon the 
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silence, the stirless silence that had at that mo- 
ment settled down. The wind had for that mo- 
ment lulled, and there was silence among the 
nightingales. It seemed to Viola as if those 
her words, were spoken in her, not spoken of 
her by her will. 

He dropped her hand. He turned from her 
with something like a groan. He leant his folded 
arms upon the marble balustrade, and lounged 
there, looking out to sea. After those last words 
had got themselves uttered, Viola was more 
calm; she spoke afterwards with the calm of 
intense grief, touched with self-scorn. 

« It is nothing to say I would give my whole 
life for you, Lionel, but I may not give my 
child's future, and yet, God forgive me, I will 
not say I might not sacrifice even that if it were 
for your happiness, your good. I ought to 
throw myself at your feet, and kiss them, Lionel, 
asking your pardon for what I did to-night — I 
was impelled to come ! I felt that I should have 
died of the effort of resisting my longing to see 
you again, to speak to you again, to make 
things clear between us, and to say good-bye ! — 
perhaps I had better have died. I had better 
have died than have made you suffer what I 
have made you suffer. You don't think that for 
my sake I would hesitate, Lionel, hesitate and 
hold back ? You don't think I care anything 
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for name, or fame, or good report of men, for 
my own sake f But for my child's sake, — my 
child I asked of God with tears and prayers — for 
my husband's sake. Could we, for his one sin, 
bring him to such sorrow and such shame, and 
not be devoured by remorse ? — For my child's 
sake — for my husband's sake — and yet, more 
than all, fdr your sake, Lionel, for your sake — 
More than all I — the rest is, would be, nothing, 
nothing, God forgive me, nothing " 

He turned upon her to say, 

" You mock me, Viola, when you speak of my 
sake." l 

"No, no, ho, Lionel, there is no mockery. 
Strange love I should show yoii laying on you 
a load of infamy I It would be infamy I should 
bring you, Lionel, no less, no different* I am 
not an ignorant girl now, Lionel, I am a woman, 
and I know. I know that no love that could 
be between us would help our misery — that we 
should be miserable — that I should never lose 
the consciousness that I had branded your life 
with ignominy, letting you take a divorced wo- 
man to wife. I know how men speak and think 
and act towards such a woman. And I know 
how it would burn into your life to have your 
wife so thought of, and spoken of, and so treat- 
ed. And how it would burn into my life that 
it should be your wife who was treated so ! It 
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all grows clearer and clearer to me, Lionel, how 
miserable I should make you. For your sake, 
above all, I cry to you to save me, and your 
sake is my sake. How could I know one happy 
day, one tranquil night, knowing what I had 
brought upon you. Even love would die, or I 
should die dreading its dying. I should wait 
and wait, and watch and watch for signs of your 
suffering, and of the failure of your love from 
our miserable lives. I should grow haggard 
with jealous bitterness. I should be nothing, 
mind and body, that you could love." 

" Might God strike me dead on the first time 
that I thought of you as other than the flower 
and crown and glory of my life !" 

He turned upon her. to say that, he said it 
with half-savage force, and then he look out to 
sea again. 

The way he said those words shook her heart : 
there was a pause. The nightingales were sing- 
ing in the cypresses again, the soft ripple of the 
water played pleadingly against the wall. A 
wind that seemed to come straight from the 
broad light, heralding the rising moon that was 
growing over the olives on the hill, shook out 
more and more of the rich flower-fragrance. 

Viola lost courage and confidence and calm. 

" Lionel," she cried despairingly, and ready 
to throw herself at his feet, and to say, " Do with 
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me what you will !" " All the blame is mine, 
all the blame is mine ! Without knowing what 
I did I have brought upon us both a fiery trial 
of temptation ; without your help I cannot bear 
it, without your help there is for me no escape, 
no chance but to be consumed. In my weak- 
ness I am unable to endure or to fly ; in my 
wickedness I am afraid to cry to God, I cry to 
you, I trust in you. Help me, Lionel, help mQ 
from sin, help me to suffer and not to sin. Help 
me from drifting out into a darkness where 
God's light wouldn't find me. It is I who 
have sinned, it is you who will save. Help 
me, help me, help me. Help me from being such 
a creature as I should loathe ! Help me from be- 
ing lost for time and for eternity. Selfish in my 
sin, selfish in my sorrow, selfish in my despair, my 
cry is help me. Not for my child's sake, not for 
her father's sake, not even for your dear sake, 
beloved, but for my own sake, my own poor, 
pitiful, miserable sake." 

She pleaded on with ever a more passionate 
despair in the pleading ; and yet, perhaps con- 
scious with that curious instinct of passion 
(which in some lower forms we call the cunning 
of madness) that she was now appealing to him 
with a manner of appeal that to him would be 
the only irremstable appeal. 

He wrestled with his own soul for hers, which 
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he knew was, indeed, so far in his hand that he 
could plunge it into sin, or withhold it. Pre- 
sently he turned to her ; with eyes the sorrow 
of which well nigh gave her her death, he said, 

"You have touched the right chord, Viola, 
pleading for your own sake. You knew it. It 
was by no accident you touched it. I am not 
deceived. God helping me I will requite you 
for such trust. God helping me I will help you. 
May He have pity upon us both. I will not pull 
down one of his angels. Remain in the eyes of 
all men what any way you would always be in 
mine, a woman purer than the purest. Go now, 
Viola, at once, while I am able to let you go. I 
will not touch you, not even your hand, lest 
my power over myself should fail me. Go, 
Viola, go !" 

His voice failed him. He turned from her ; 
he laid his head on his arms, resting on the ter- 
race wall. She saw him convulsed by great 
sobs. What woman ever knew how to let well 
alone? Is it the restless aspiration of her nar 
ture that will not let her cease hoping and 
striving for something better than well, striving 
in her blind, foolish way for the best ? Viola 
could not leave him then and so. The despair, 
the agony of his last words seemed to chain her. 
She crept nearer to him; she put her hands 
upon his bowed head. She tried to call down 
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on that bowed head God's consolations and best 
reward. He seized her hand, crushed it to his 
lips, cried, 

" For God's sake go, go, go I Stay for ever 
or go now !" 

Then she went, bruised and broken, shattered 
and fallen, feeling herself only fit to lie low in 
shameful dust for ever. Longing to lie at his 
feet and press her forehead there. Shuddering 
with his anguish, shivering with his woe, she 
crept back to the house. Happily only Nancy 
saw her again that night. Nancy's words on 
seeing her, " Thank heaven," and the abstinence 
from all comment or question, showed Viola 
that Nancy knew something and guessed more. 
Viola did not try to go to bed. Nancy, finding 
this, came to her. 

" Mistress, don't, don't don't !" sobbed Nancy, 
kneeling by her. " For God's sake don't !" 

u Don't what, Nancy ?" 

The voice in which this question was asked 
was gentle and terrible. 

" Don't leave your child." 

" I have fallen low indeed," was Viola's only 
answer, not spoken in bitterness, but in recog- 
nition. 

Fallen! Yes indeed was she fallen. For 
she recognized that through no virtue and no 
strength of her own was she what even the 
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common world would call saved. She sat 
through the night by the child's cot. Trying, 
straining to think — to plan some possible 
future. Only one thing seemed to her certain, 
that she would, that she could, never again live 
with her husband. She tried to devise some 
future that should not blight Ida's, or shame her 
husband's. She tried, she strained, till she be- 
came conscious that she had lost all power over 
her thoughts, that they flew vaguely wide and 
wild. She seemed to get dazed with trying to 
follow their flight, as she might have done in 
trying to follow the whirling and circling flight 
of white birds across a blinding morning blue. 
Could she liken even her thoughts to white 
birds ? Could anything about her be pure and 
white and innocent ever again? She had a 
feeling that there was no possible place left for 
her in the world. She was a woman who did 
not love her husband; who did passionately 
love a man not her husband. A woman who 
would not outwardly shame her unloved hus- 
band ; or lay on her beloved the burden of her 
infamy. For such a woman as she now was 
Viola felt there was no place in the world. She 
belonged to no one, no one to her. Not even 
her own child to her, or she to her own child. 

By-and-by she left Ida's side for the open 
window. She stood looking out to sea, looking 
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over the wide expanse of rippled silver, listening 
to the monotonous rise and fall, watching the 
heaving and subsiding of the tideless waters, 
till over her again there swept a wave of that 
deadly sickness, and knocked her down. At 
the noise of her fall came Nancy ; and Nancy 
said, "Thank God J" 
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CHAPTER L 



DESOLATE. 



" T UNDERSTAND nothing of it, Viola, no- 
1 thing, except that there seems misery 
everywhere." So Rosalie answered to some 
questions from her sick sister, by whose side she 
sat. "As I told you my mule stumbled and 
fell before we got half-way up the mountain — 
my foot was bruised and hurt. Vincent left me, 
with the rest of the party, at the inn that is half- 
way up. He came back here the evening of the 
day we started to get me another mule, because 
he thought that one unsafe, and to see you and 
explain about the accident, lest you should hear 
something about it and be frightened. He was 
not back with me again till the next morning. 
Then he seemed to have forgotten everything. 
I must return to you directly, he said. He said 
you had suddenly been taken dangerously ill. 
He told me nothing more, but he looked as if 
he had had h is death-blow. He staid here till 
you were returning to consciousness, and they 
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said your life was no longer in danger. Your 
delirium was frightful, Viola, and you said 
things it was horrible he should hear. When 
they said you were out of danger he went away. 
I have heard nothing of him since. It is all 
misery and misery, and I don't feel as if we had 
come to the worst misery yet." 

" There can be no worse than has been." 

" For God's sake don't say that !" 

" I say it— I feel it." 

" I understand nothing of it but the misery 
of it," Rosalie went on. " I know from Nancy 
about Lionel, about your meeting him that day. 
I suppose Vincent too knows. But I under- 
stand nothing of it all but the misery." 

And Rosalie laid down her head beside Viola's, 
on Viola's pillow, and cried heart-breakingly. 
Rosalie was worn out with anguish of mind ancL 
of body ; though the latter had seemed nothing, 
it had told upon her. It was now that Rosalie 
lost her youth and all bright elasticity. Her 
colour faded now, and never resumed its former 
freshness ; her footstep lost all quick lightness — 
indeed after this time she was always slightly 
lame — she had stood and walked upon her in- 
jured foot when it ought to have been bandaged 
and rested, and it never quite recovered. For 
long after this time her face was the face of a 
woman whose hope is dead. 
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Viola let her cry, murmuring over her, " Dar- 
ling ! my poor darling !" attempting no word of 
comfort. Where, from what, was she to find 
any? 

When the passion of Rosalie's grief was past, 
and she lifted her head again, Viola asked very 
faintly, 

" Rosalie, have you no notion what Vincent 
thought, what he suspected ? You don't think 
he believed that Lionel's being here that day, 
just that one day when I was alone, was any- 
thing but an accident ?" 

" Vincent suspect that of you, Viola ! Of you 
whom he holds to be as little different from 
God's angels as any mortal can be ! Oh ! Viola, 
how little, how very little you understand of 
the way your husband loves you, of his venera- 
tion for you." 

Rosalie would have said more, but that Viola 
stopped her. Viola cried out with an exceed- 
ing bitter cry, then she said, 

" Spare me, Rosalie ! — spare me the picture of 
how my husband loved me, trusted me !" 

. " Loved I — trusted ! Vincent does not change, 
Viola. He loves you, trusts you, if indeed he — '' 
Viola broke in. (" If indeed he is yet alive," is 
what Rosalie, thinking it needful to awaken 
Viola's fears, would have said), but Viola broke 
in excitedly, 
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" If Vincent knows, what he must know if 
only from my ravings, Rosalie, trust and love 
must be done with for ever. If I am not now 
lost, even as the world calls lost, soul and body, 
for ever, lost beyond the possibility of ever 
again touching your cheek or your hand, sister, 
yours or any pure woman's, it is through no 
virtue or strength of mine." 

" Vincent would never believe this of you, 
Viola, never, never, never." 

" I was tried as by fire, Rosalie, and as for my- 
self I should have been consumed. I walked 
voluntarily into temptation, Rosalie, and when 
the temptation was on me I had no virtue to 
withstand it. It is not my praise that I am not 
now, even outwardly, and in all men's eyes, 
that thing I cannot name. No wonder you 
turn your face from me, sister — hide your eyes 
from the sight of me." 

Rosalie had hidden her face in the pillow ; the 
cup of bitterness held to her lips seemed full to 
the brim; but at those words of Viola's she 
turned and kissed her — kissed her passionately, 
not her face only, but also her hands. It was 
thus for this day that talk ended. Viola was 
faint and weak, and able for no more ex- 
citement. It was not till a few days later 
that Vi&la began to question Rosalie about Vin- 
cent. 
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« Did you get no idea from him where he was 
going ?" 

" None — I don't think he knew, Viola." 

" Did he give you no notion as to when he 
would come back ?" 

" None — he did not speak of coming back." 

" You don't mean — " Viola raised herself on 
one elbow, and looked into her sister's face — 
she felt the blood curdling about her heart. " You 
don't mean you think he didn't mean to come 
back at all ?" 

" I don't think he meant to come back at all." 

Several times Rosalie had tried to rouse 
Viola's attention to the significance of this dis- 
appearance of her husband's, till now without 
success ; even now the fear so dreadfully pre- 
sent with Rosalie did not at once occur to Viola. 

" You mean," she said, " that Vincent, think- 
ing I shall be less unhappy without him, will 
never come back to me ? But if I write to him, 
if I go to him, if I lie at his feet " 

Viola paused. She stared into Rosalie's face. 
Then suddenly Rosalie's fear seemed to be re- 
vealed to her. 

"My God! — my God!" she cried, and fell 
back on her pillow. " Surely this I might have 
been spared ! My God ! — my God I" 

" I know nothing, Viola. It is only my fear 
that you have read. I know nothing." 
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Viola, lying still, with wide-open sightless- 
looking eyes, did not seem to hear. 

"I can learn nothing," Rosalie added. "I 
have done all I could. But there was little one 
could do." After a pause she added, " He left 
a letter for you — I have not dared to tell you 
of it till now." 

By-and-by Rosalie bent over Viola to assure 
herself that she still breathed : she looked so 
lifeless, so rigid. Then, after drawing an im- 
mense shuddering sigh, Viola said, 

" Give me the letter." 

" You are not able to read it." 

" Give me something to make me able. Let 
me know all now." 

Rosalie gave Viola some restorative medicine, 
wiped the death-like moisture off her face, kissed 
her forehead with her own cold lips, and then 
went to fetch the letter. 

She said to herself, " This misery can do no 
more than kill us ! Why be so afraid ? We 
can but all die ! If only God would let us 
all die !" 

" Leave me alone to read it." 

" No, Viola, I cannot leave you," Rosalie an- 
swered firmly. 

It was, however, almost more than she could 
bear to see Viola open that letter : at the tear- 
ing open of its cover she could hardly keep from 
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screaming. After reading the first few lines 
Viola's head fell back on her pillow, a mortal 
pallor overspread her face, and the letter 
dropped from her hands. Rosalie sat for some 
moments still, gazing on her sister. She 
thought — 

" Better she should die! — better we should all 
die ! How can anything in this world ever come 
right. Perhaps in another God will let us be- 
gin fresh." 

But she soon called Nancy, and they busied 
themselves in endeavour to restore Viola to 
consciousness, endeavour as earnest as if it were 
the hopefullest happiest life to which they would 
recall her. Yet all this time Rosalie felt as if 
what she was doing was cruel. When she could 
be alone Rosalie glanced through that letter to 
try and discover if it gave any practical indica- 
tions upon which she could act. It confirmed 
her worst fears as to the step that Vincent, in 
the desperation of despair — despair, however, 
that did not touch Viola with blame — contem- 
plated. And it had been written now nearly a 
month ago ! If only she had opened it ! If so, 
however (and he had commanded her not), what 
could she have done more than she had done ? 
The only source of hope it left her was contain- 
ed in the fact that, during that month no fur- 
ther tidings had reached them : for Vincent pro- 
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mised in his letter that they should be left in 
no suspense and uncertainty as to his fate : that 
he would take measures that, when all was 
over with him, the certainty that this was so 
should reach them. 

Rosalie could think of nothing fresh that she 
could do. She had written to Lionel, asking 
his help. She had made many copies of this 
short note and had posted them to many towns. 
And she had reached him ; she had had his an- 
swering promise. 

It was some days before Viola was again 
conscious. Her delirium during those uncon- 
scious days was harrowing. She was, indeed, 
out of herself, and at herself she raved, calling 
herself all names most evil among evil names, 
of which " murderess " was by no means the 
most shocking to poor Rosalie's ears. 
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CHAPTER E. 



REACTION. 



TTTOLA'S first conscious demand was for — 
V "The letter, Rosalie — my husband's let- 
ter!" She added, "I will read it quietly. I 
know the worst already. I may find in it some 
hope." 

"Hope!" Rosalie echoed in her heart with 
bitterness. " Where, or in what, can there be 
any hope, for any of us, this side the grave ?" 

I£ now, there could have been pictured to poor 
Rosalie, or prophesied to her, what within a few 
years would be, she simply would not have be- 
lieved in the possibility that what was to be 
could be. 

Viola kept her promise — she read that letter 
quietly. When she had finished it, she laid it 
on her breast, she lifted her hands and her eyes 
towards heaven, and her lips moved. Rosalie 
knew that she was registering some vow. She 
did not shed a tear till her sister spoke to her, 
then she burst into violent hysterical weeping. 
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That passed. By-and-by she said to Rosalie 
heart-brokenly, 

"It is his trust in me that kills me. The 
way he trusts me, the way he loves me, kills 
me. If I had proved myself a saint, whom no 
temptation even touched, he could not write to 
me differently. And think what I have proved 
myself! Think of his writing to me — tome, 
Rosalie — to me : ' You are utterly free in my 
mind from even suspicion of blame. I know 
you to be a woman absolutely pure, incapable 
of wrong. That you are my wife is my crime 
and your misery. It seems to me there is one 
way left to atone for my crime, and to amend 
your misery. You cannot love me ; you cannot 
forget. This is proved to me — in this is my 
punishment. You have tried — how you have 
tried ! — but you cannot do it. If I die to set 
you free, don't let me die in vain. Be free, be 
happy. If I die, I don ? t die a coward's death, 
seeking release from my own misery, but I seek 
to set you free from yours.' Think of this to 
me, Rosalie — of this to me ! In all the letter 
not one hint of blame to me — in me ! To have 
blighted my life, to have destroyed my happi- 
ness — that is to him the insupportable thought. 
It is all thought for me — all tenderness for me. 
If he dies, it is for me ; if he lives, it is in fear 
lest his death should not be best for me, but 
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should add remorse to my misery, as it would— 
as it would. He has the truth there. God has 
held him to that truth. I know he is not dead. 
He could not die at once, because — think of it, 
Rosalie! — because care for my future as his 
widow, and for the child's future, withheld him. 
Then, Rosalie, read the end of his letter — his 
commendation of me to the * loving mercy of 
God,' his farewell. My God ! how hard is my 
heart that it does not break !" 

Again Viola wept, quietly this time ; and in 
these tears tKere was drowned for ever all pos- 
sibility of such passion as had so nearly plunged 
her into sin. Neither then, nor ever afterwards, 
could that word, written by her husband, writ- 
ing of his widow, raise in Viola any image of 
any future that was not one of remorse, or of 
reparation, as God might see fit. Of Lionel 
she could not think with horror, but of that 
wild gust of guilty passion for him which had 
swept through her she thought with keenest 
horror. Not only was that passion dead, but 
its corpse was loathsome in her memory. Even 
her great pity for Lionel was now eclipsed by 
her greater pity for her husband. 

" Oh ! husband, what am I, that I should have 
dared judge you t" she cried. " You erred 
once — just once the unselfishness of your great 
love failed; while I — what has my life been 
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since I married you but one sin sinned against 
you, beginning with my marrying you, when I 
might have known I did not love you, and had 
not forgotten— beginning then, and ending- 
ending, but for God's pity, with the great sin 
of all. Husband, come back to me to forgive 
me — come back ! — come back !" 

Viola would not believe but that her husband 
lived. He had done no rash deed in the first 
desperation of his misery, or, according to his 
promise, the certainty of this would have 
reached her, and afterwards he would be with- 
held from it. It was her misery that maddened 
him, and she felt sure that, thinking of her as 
he did, he would soon recognise that his death, 
by his own hand for her would be, for her, the 
supreme misery — the irremediable remorse. For 
her sake he had thought to die — for her sake he 
would bear to live. 

Viola's life was now one trance of thought 
about her husband. Of even his one fault she 
came to think as of no fault : believing in her 
love, might he not believe himself justified in 
withholding what would trouble her peace? 
All good in him was remembered and magni- 
fied, all else forgotten. All evil in herself was 
remembered and magnified, all else forgotten. 
Possibly she blamed herself beyond her own 
blame-worthiness. Only her own heart could 
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tell — possibly not even her own heart — whether 
she had failed through failure of sufficient will 
to succeed. 

Her heart now bled for her husband, and, 
blinded by tears of blood, owned no wrong in 
him. The weeks went on, and the months, and 
her imagination was haunted by varying horrors 
befalling or befallen him. Was he, drowned, 
washing up and down with the monotonous 
tideless wash of water in some lonely bay ? 
Was he, shot through the head or heart, lying 
dead on some mountain side t Was he, maimed 
and mangled, writhing at the foot of some pre- 
cipitous rock ? Was he, having alone struggled 
through the uncared-for agony of some poison- 
death, lying in some lonely forest, till such time 
as his comely limbs should be torn and gnawed 
and 

There was madness in the recurrence and re- 
recurrence of such imaginations, and she had 
not the shadowest belief that any of these 
things were so. And yet every place of danger, 
of horror, of dread, they had seen in their travels 
would present itself to her, possessed by and pos- 
sessing the figure of her murdered or self-murder- 
ed husband. Nevertheless, as so often happens, 
the most real danger of all did not suggest 
itself to her, Viola remembered to have heard 
her husband say that he could imagine no lot so 
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altogether intolerable that, were it his, he would 
choose, because of its misery {letting alone all 
question of right and wrong, and the duty of 
submitting to God's will), to cut himself off 
from all the chances of life, from the sunshine, 
the free air, the communion with living men, 
and the possibilities of betterness. Hearing him 
say this, she had smiled an inward smile of 
scorn at the poverty both of imagination and of 
experience which she thought his words be- 
trayed. Now the memory of those words smote 
her. (As what memory of him did not ?) For 
whom, if the deed had been done by him which 
he had believed he could never feel tempted to 
do, had it been done ? What misery had driven 
him on to it ? No selfish misery, the misery of 
his wife's misery. It was his wife who had 
taught him what pain was intolerable pain, 
what misery was irremediable misery. His 
wife! 

And his wife — a woman who had unconsci- 
ously believed herself born pure, who had re- 
coiled with horror almost excluding pity from 
the thought of sins of passion and of infidelity, 
marvelling that to any woman any misery 
should seem anything compared with such 
shame and such sin — his wife had rushed to the 
very brink of the supreme sin, to be saved from 
it, from the irrecoverable fall into it, not by any 
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virtue of her own, not even by any prayer of her 
own. 

All self-deluding excuses fell away from Viola 
now ; all illusions were dispelled. Even if her 
husband had by one concealment wronged her, 
had not Lionel's wrong been far greater! To 
Lionel was everything to be pardoned ! To her 
husband nothing? At times Viola thought of 
herself as if she had fallen with the irrecoverable 
fall, called herself the name that, if she had done 
so, would have been hers, recoiled from herself 
with the inexpressible loathing she knew now 
she should have felt for herself, and expected 
Lionel to have felt for her, when remorse had 
eaten out passion, when the rotten core of sin 
was stripped of its fair outside, and for both of 
them there remained of life only the dust and 
ashes. 

A passionate horror of herself at such times 
possessed Viola. A feeling as if from herself she 
must strip away some part of herself before 
she could again be endurable to herself, before 
she could dare lift her hands to heaven, or give 
her lips to be kissed by the pure lips of her 
sister, or of her child. In every way Viola now 
accused herself. Looking back over all her 
married life, she doubted if she had ever tried 
to set her life to her husband's, to live for him. 
If she had not always rather let him live for her, 
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place her on a pedestal and do her homage. 
And now she was fallen and lying in the dust 
indeed. Only her husband could raise her ; not 
even he could ever again set her on a pedestal, 
only he, if even he, could raise her to be once 
more as high as his heart. 

" God is so pitiful ! God is so merciful ! He 
will give me back my husband — that I may feel 
myself forgiven, that I may work out my re- 
pentance, that, in some sort, I may give him 
comfort." 

Rosalie had told Viola that she had asked 
Lionel's help to find Vincent. Rosab'e heard 
sometimes from Lionel. (There was little joy 
in such hearing now!) 

To one of Rosalie's letters Viola added a few 
words. Telling Lionel, in few words, how it 
was with her, that with all the heart she had 
left she sought after and desired her husband. 
Begging Lionel to strive to forget her utterly, 
as she would forget him ; or, only to remember 
her, as she would remember him, in her prayers. 

" Tell your sister," Lionel wrote in answer, to 
Rosalie. " That if any effort of mine can find 
her husband, he shall be found. For the rest 
all, as far as is possible, shall be according to 
her wish." 

When Viola could travel they left Boccari- 
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dente, but remained many months in its neigh- 
bourhood waiting for news that did not come. 
Then they returned to England because little 
Ida's health seemed to require that they should 
do so. 

"I must take care of his little daughter," 
Viola said. 

She remembered, and she believed now, her 
husband's one passionate expression of passion- 
ate love for his child. She remembered, and 
she believed, all good of him now. What she 
had written to Lionel was true. With all the 
heart left in her she sought after and desired 
her husband. 

The only danger for her husband that had not, 
at first, suggesteditself to Violahad been suggest- 
ed to her before she left the South. All the south 
Italian Journals from that time contained a care- 
fully-worded advertisement, meant to reach the 
eyes of the banditti, if he was held captive by 
banditti, telling them where and how ranson 
should be applied for; meant, also, reaching Mr. 
Newnham's eyes, to move him to declare him- 
self, and let himself be ransomed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



WAITING. 



IT was in June that the Newnham household, 
without its master and head, returned to 
Newnham. In June, the month when Mr. 
Newnham's gardens, celebrated through the 
county for the variety and luxuriance of their 
rose-growths, were always especially interesting 
to Mr. Newnham. 

Where was he now? 

Viola had not been at home a week when Mr. 
Longmain, her husband's chief confidant and 
employ^ in business-matters, came to her for in- 
structions almost, she felt, with a painful 

contraction of her heart, as he might have 
come to her husband's widow. Mr. Longmain 
was in a sea of difficulties, anyone wave of which 
seemed to him no less ominously important than 
the disappearance of Mr. Newriham. A corre- 
spondence between himself and Mr. Newnham 
had broken off short, leaving momentous ques- 
tions unanswered. 
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Mr. Longmain wished to know if Mrs. Newn- 
ham could give him any information as to her 
husband's views and intentions, if he had told 
her in what manner he had decided to act. 

" Mr. Newnham did not often speak to me on 
matters of business. I, like so many women, 
knowing little and earing less about such 
matters." 

" That is a pity, a great pity, if you will ex- 
cuse my saying so, madam.'' 

" It seems impossible it should now be long 
before we hear of Mr. Newnham. Cannot the 
affair stand as it is for the present?'* 

" It is just one of those cases in which inaction 
might result in enormous loss. I have already 
been too long inactive." 

" I do not feel able to give you any advice. I 
wish, indeed, that I knew my husband's mind 
on the matter." 

" I heartily wish you did. We cannot afford 
to risk great loss, and yet I hardly dare act in 
the case unauthorized. In fact, we cannot afford 
any sort of loss " 

And then he explained to Viola something of 
his difficulties. 

Mr. Newnham's rate of expenditure since his 
marriage had been, Mr. Longmain considered, 
extremely high. Over this Viola pondered. 
Remembering the simplicity of all her husband's 
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tastes, contrasting it with the utter disregard of 
cost in gratifying any supposed wish of hers, or 
of Rosalie's, and with the sumptuous style in 
which they had lived both at home and abroad. 
She learnt, too, now, for the first time, that Mr. 
Newnham had sunk a considerable sum in pur- 
chasing her father's freedom from his entangle- 
ments. 

" An unfortunate affair that," Mr. Longmain 
considered, "as the poor old gentleman died 
a few days after the time at which the final 
arrangements were concluded." 

The sums expended on the palatial sort of 
improvements — so they seemed to Mr. Longmain 
—that had been carried on at Newnham, had 
been more than treble what they had been ex- 
pected to be. Some speculations in mines had 
not turned out well. Both the coal and iron 
trade were in a depressed condition. An agent 
whom Mr, Longmain had trusted largely had 
disappeared, embezzling a considerable sum ; 
and it was now discovered that he had for some 
years been largely defrauding his employers. 

" Because the fellow has a wife and young 
children Mr. Newnham will not allow me to take 
any steps for his discovery and apprehen- 
sion. 

Viola could almost have smiled at the gloomy 
importance with which mere pecuniary diffi- 
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culties were spoken of, till a very sobering con- 
sideration occurred to her. 

" There will, of course, be no delay or hesita- 
tion in producing at any time any sum that 
may be asked in ransom for my husband?" 

" Six months ago I should have answered you 

emphatically and satisfactorily: now " he 

shrugged his shoulders. " I can only say I will 
do my best, exert myself to the utmost — when 
the time comes." The last words were spoken 
with an accent of incredulity that stung Viola. 

" That is not sufficient, Mr. Longmain, we 
must be prepared for the demand beforehand. 
It may come any day. There has been nothing 
at all unprecedented, I am assured by those who 
understand these matters, in the time that has 
elapsed before the demand. It might so easily 
be months, or even a couple of years, before the 
band who captured my husband found them- 
selves in sufficient force, in a sufficiently secure 
position to dare to draw attention upon them- 
selves. Whatever sum is demanded must be 
paid immediately on its being demanded. Is 
there anything I can do ? Any important enough 
way in which I can economise t" 

The result of the discussion that followed 
was, that the Newnham Park establishment was 
broken up, and that Viola, Rosalie, little Ida, 
and just a necessary attendance, went to live at 
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Orchardleigh. Viola heartily wished she had 
loved Newnham, that she might have felt that 
in taking this step she was sacrificing some- 
thing ; but she had never loved Newnham, and 
now, in her present circumstances, the splendour 
of the great rooms there had seemed to her un- 
speakably dreary and desolate. 

The next question raised was as to the letting 
of Newnham, if a yearly tenant should present 
himself, which seemed improbable. Viola was 
unwilling this last step should be taken, fearing 
that her husband would be pained by it. But * 
the gain would be great, and it chanced that 
Mr. Longmain soon heard of a tenant — a small 
foreign royalty in England, for a visit only, and 
wishing to rent a country mansion. 

So Newnham was let, and Orchardleigh was 
again Viola's home. It was in September that 
she returned to it. The seasons moved round 
to another September, and no tidings of Vincent 
had reached her. Viola was now the only per- 
son who had any but the faintest hope that 
tidings of him ever would reach her. It was 
easier to believe him dead, killed by some acci- 
dent, or murdered, than to believe in this long 
silence as voluntary, or to be able to account for 
it as involuntary. So thought even Rosalie, 
everyone but Viola. 

Rosalie heard now and then from Lionel; just 
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to say what search had been made, and, at last, 
to say that, as it seemed to him, all further 
search was vain and fruitless. Poor Rosalie ! 
She was fast losing all youthfulness and bloom 
from her beauty. Her eyes now looked always 
tired, as if with over-much watching or weep- 
ing, her mouth always sad, patient and sweet, 
but invariably sad. Perhaps, however, there is 
no reason for saying " Poor Rosalie." She was 
living her life, being disciplined both by love 
and by sorrow ; and if it was a life without hap- 
piness, it was also a life without remorse. It was 
a sinless, almost a faultless life. No, no need to 
say poor Rosalie ! 

Yet Viola grieved over her, and it was natural 
Viola should grieve over her. She said to her 
one day with tearful eyes, 

" You are devoting your life to me, darling. 
Your life and your youth are passing, and you 
have no life of your own. It would be a dear 
delight, Rosalie, beyond anything I could say, 
to have you happily married. What we should 
do without you, little Ida and I, I don't know ; 
but, Rosalie, I should love to see you in a home 
of your own, with a husband of your own, with 
children of your own !" 

Rosalie lifted her eyes to her sister's and 
shook her head. There was something in the 
expression of Rosalie's face upon which Viola 
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paused ; as if Rosalie saw the consciousness that 
came to Violfc she blushed, and hurriedly left 
the room. 

Viola, for a time, held suspended the move- 
ment of her usually busy needle, and thought. 
Her tears fell freely as she thought. 

" Poor child 1" she said. " Poor child — poor, 
poor child. If only that might be !" she fervent- 
ly added. " Such a happy end for all ! I thank 
God I can pray for it with my whole, my undi- 
vided heart." 

There was plenty to do at Orchardleigh. 
Viola's economy was not pretence, and yet the 
house and all its appointments were characteriz- 
ed by a delicate refinement and elegant order; no 
signs of neglect or of indifference were allowed 
to display themselves anywhere. Viola's life was 
entirely devoted to Ida. Ida slept with her, 
was always with her, Viola washed and dressed 
her, walked with her, taught her, played with 
her. 

Little Ida was the Princess of the place. Times 
were so changed now with Viola that she thought 
of her child as even more her husband's daughter 
than her own darling. None of the economies 
of their lives affected little Ida. She was always 
dressed with a dainty sumptuousness. A pony 
was kept for her ; nothing was withheld from 
her which her father's little heiress should 
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rightly and naturally have. Only, over most 
other little heiresses she had this advantage, 
that her own mother was her nurse, her gover- 
ness, her companion, her playfellow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PROVED. 



ONE afternoon in the spring-time, the green 
and white April-time, when such country 
as that round Orchardlegh seems all a-bloom 
and a-blossom, something happened at Orchard- 
leigh, a visitor came there. 

The time since Mr. Newnham's disappearance 
was now no longer to be counted by months, 
but by years, and as absolutely as if, in some 
unmarked place, the earth had opened for him, 
closed over him, left no trace of him, Viola had 
all this time remained without tidings of him. 
Viola was very weak this spring, weak, and 
worn, and weary with waiting, she began to 
look as if she could not much longer wait here. 
This spring she was not equal to the long walks 
beside Ida's pony, to the long rambles with Ida 
in the garden, indeed, she was equal to very 
little exertion of any kind. 

"Mamma is getting too old to walk or to 
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play. Look at her white hair !" she said to the 
little one. 

Viola was uneasy about her own failing health 
— on the child's account. Little Ida would be 
left so very lonely and unprotected were she 
now soon to die. It would be necessary to 
make arrangements for the guardianship of her 
pecuniary interest. To do so was to assume to 
be true what Viola even yet would not own to 
herself that she believed — though indeed there 
was seldom now even the faintest flutter of life 
in the heart of her hope —that the child's father 
was for ever lost to the child. Viola prayed for 
life and for health. Now that it seemed as if 
indeed she could have so little to live for, she 
prayed fevently for life and for health. 

Sitting alone in the drawing-room, on the 
golden afternoon of one of the summer-like April 
days of that spring, working busily at a frock 
for little Ida, having little Ida fully in her sight 
as she sat under the rosy canopy of an apple- 
tree in the orchard while Aunt Rosalie read to 
her from a favourite book of fairy-tales, occupied 
by thoughtful anxieties concerning her child, 
there came to Viola a visitor. Lionel Beverley 
They knew he was to be in England about this 
time. When, looking up at the opening of the 
door, Viola saw him standing in the doorway, 
just behind Nancy, who had announced him, 
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Viola's heart stood still. It was of Vincent 
she thought, for Vincent that she feared. She 
tried to rise from her seat but she could not. 
She waited till he stood before her, and she held 
his outstretched hand, then she managed to ar- 
ticulate, 

« Do you bring me any news of my husband f 
He shook his head, and stood there looking 
down on her very tenderly, very pitifully. Good 
heavens ! what waste and change, he thought, 
since he had seen her last. (She was looking 
just then ghostly.) The passion of the scene, 
the time, the fragrance, of their last meeting, 
swept through him, a gusty memory, as he 
looked at this changed Viola, from whose 
face the beauty of the flesh seemed to have 
wasted, to leave the beauty of the spirit 
freer to shine. All about Viola was white and 
black and grey. She did not, she would not 
wear widow's mourning, but she wore always 
black. Her face just now looked whiter and 
more transparent than it was easy to fancy a 
living face could look, the hair that framed it 
was now of a silver grey, fast changing to pure 
silver ; about her lips even now there was no 
tinge of colour. Passion came into Lionel's eyes 
— a passionate sorrow — and he turned suddenly 
away and walked to the window. There had 
been a momentary impulse to claim, and to clasp 
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in his arms as his, this poor ghost of his lost 
Viola ; but before a look that came into Viola's 
eyes, as they gazed up into his, that impulse 
died for ever. He stood there in the window 
quite silent for some minutes ; he sighed, with- 
out knowing it, more than one great sigh, then 
he said, 

" Your little girl is like what your sister was 
when she was her age." 

Viola had had time to recover a little from 
the first shock of fear, for indeed it was fear, 
fear that he had brought her ill news of her hus- 
band, that had chiefly shaken her. 

" I shall be thankful indeed if my Ida grow 
up to be such a woman as my poor sister," she 
said. 

Lionel was still gazing — and it was a very in- 
tent gaze — at the group under the apple-tree. 

" Why do you say your poor sister ?" 

"I hardly know. My blessed sister would 
possibly be a fitter way of naming her ; but I 
have a sad feeling that Rosie's youth is passing 
from her without bringing her such happiness 
as it should, and that it is saddened and weighed 
upon by my sadness and my sins." 

"Your sins!" 

Lionel turned from the window now with an 
air o£ determination, and seated himself in front 
of Viola. Viola saw that he too was changed 
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since they last met and parted. He too had 
aged more than by the mere years was account- 
ed for, and about his face, in repose, there was 
an increase of a certain gloomy grimness, that 
seemed to shut back himself; but when he 
smiled something of the old warm brightness 
penetrated the gloom. 

Where Lionel had seated himself he could 
still see Rosalie's drooped face as she read to 
Ida (of the coming of the fairy-prince to awaken 
the sleeping beauty). Ida's white frock and 
pale pink ribbons, and Rosalie's soft grey dress, 
looked charmingly congruous with the dazzle of 
white and green, tinged with rosy-pink, of the 
orchard. Lionel said, 

"Your sisters companionship must be an im- 
mense comfort to you." 

Viola answered, 

" She has been to me an angel of comfort ; 
but a greater comfort than any would now be 
to know that she has the prospect of a happy 
life of her own." 

Neither what Lionel remarked nor what Viola 
answered was purposeless. Viola went on, 

"I have one great want — a guardian for 
Ida ; in Rosalie's husband it would be so Happy 
a thing to find such a guardian." 

Again a pause— longer than any former pause. 
Then Lionel said, with an intense fac! and 
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voice — and the abruptness with which he said it 
was no more purposeless than was what he 
said, though he almost felt that abruptness to 
be brutal, 

" Viola, if I could tell you that I come to you 
now, to-day, with proofs of your husband's 
death, and that a year hence I would come to 
y o« ^ a*tag y o« to be a, wife, At 
would you answer me !" 

" You have no such proofs — tell me you have 
no such proofs !" 

There was eomething ghastlyin her whiteness 
now. He hastened to answer, 

" I have no such proofs," but added, " and yet 
as firmly as if 1 had all proof I now believe that 
he has long been dead." 

"Don't say so. You don't know what a 
heavy stone you lay on something not dead in 
my heart when you say that." 

" I do say so — I do believe so. If you believed 
so, how would you answer me?" 

" Lionel, can you doubt ?" 

" Forgive me the pain I am giving you — give 
me an answer. As I trust in God I trust in you 
give me a true answer." 

44 As you trust in God you may trust in the 
truth of this answer — I think of myself for ever 
now as either my husband's wife or his widow. 
If his widow, then his murderess ! Whether I 
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am his wife or his widow, all the heart that is 
left in me longs after him, to make him repara- 
tion. He was so good, so good, so patient, 
while I — " She drooped her face and covered 
her eyes with her hand. 

There was a strange calm on Lionel's brow, 
but he said, 

"You over-blame yourself and under-blame 
him, which is natural, you being generous. He 
was not blameless." 

She looked up. 

" Not blameless ! No, of which of us can that 
be said I But how small was his blame ! And 
how he has suffered 1" 

Strangely persistent, Lionel after a pause 
began again — 

" Do you speak in the generous passion of the 
moment, or in the soberness of enduring con- 
viction ? If indeed your husband were dead, 
what is there that should, that could, come be- 
tween us ?" 

" Everything. His memory, my sin, the vow 
I made. And this, Lionel, more than all," she 
added, looking with steady intensity into his 
intense eyes, " that, thank God, all love for you 
of that sort, all love that wrongs my husband, 
the father of my child, is as dead within me as 
if it had never been. As a brother I could love 
you — no other way — thank God, no other way !" 
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He looked at her with a kind of adoration. 
Her wasted face was noble, peaceful, even glad 
with a chastened gladness. 

" Then I am answered for ever." 

" For ever. And you knew I should so answer 
you." 

"I dare say to you that I am glad to be 
answered so. My idol is replaced on its pedes- 
tal." 

At those last words Viola bowed her head 
into her hands and wept like a beaten child. 

"Yes, I am glad to be answered so. I will 
not explain. Nearly enough you understand 
me. And I nearly enough understand you to 
know that you are glad I should be glad to be 
answered so." 

" Glad is no word for what I feel," said Viola, 
looking up. 

He held his hand out — she put hers into it. . 
He bent over it, so low that he all but knelt, 
and kissed it with a reverence of tenderness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" THE MAN'S WAY." 

LIONEL looked at his watch. 
" If I am going back to town to-night, it is 
time I started." 

"Do you go back without Beeing my little 
Ida and Rosalie ?" 

Lionel looked irresolute. 

" Possibly I would rather not see her to-day. 
I would, perhaps, rather put an interval between 
the ending and the attempt at a new beginning." 

" You know the real ending was long ago." 

« That is true." 

A pause : how many there were between 
them, and how far these pauses were from be- 
ing blank ! 

" Viola, don't you feel for me, if you spoke 
the truth, just the feintest suspicion of con- 
tempt ?" 

She looked up at him in most genuine sur- 
prise. 
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" Contempt I— and why ?— for what ?" 

" For my desire of happiness — for my feeling 
happiness possible." 

" I feel a great thankful joy," 

" If not contempt, then, just a little wonder ?" 

" Not even that A woman's work in life is 
often just to endure, but to a man other work 
is given, and he needs, to fit him for the doing 
of it, ease of heart and happiness." 

" But don't you think that I should feel re- 
morses ? Is it not a poor lot, the remnant of a 
life, to offer to such a woman as your sister?" 

He was looking at Rosalie and at little Ida ; 
the sun was shining on them through the blos- 
soms, and the soft wind, blowing on them 
through blossoms, shook blossoms down on 
them. 

" < There's nothing is but seeming makes it 
so,' " was all Viola's answer, answered with a 
mystical smile. 

, Lionel, leaning in the window, his forehead 
leant against his arm, lingered, loitered. The 
same scene, the same trees, the same grass, the 
same blossoms — little Ida had a lapful of cow- 
slips — the same sunshine on it all. The like- 
ness in unlikeness of it all stung Lionel Again 
he looked at his watch. 

" No," he said — " not to-day. I have just 
time. I will come again soon. Good-bye, and 
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God bless you !" Those words slowly and re- 
verently said. 

But then they both saw that Rosalie had 
turned — had seen him. 

" See her to-day," pleaded Viola. " My heart 
sickens at the thought of delay. Life — every- 
thing is so uncertain — see her to-day! For- 
both your sakes, I long that to-day you should 
take your happiness home " 

" As you wish it." He opened the window, 
and went out. 

As he went towards Rosalie, he felt that he 
would have preferred to wait. At ease now, 
for ever at ease about Viola, he would have, 
preferred to wait, to luxuriate in that sense of 
ease, and to cherish a gradual growth of hope, 
and of this new love. Not too gradual ; he did 
not desire to wait long, for he felt old, felt that 
life was slipping away, and he desired to know, 
what he had never known, rest, peace, quiet 
fireside happiness — a home. He loved Rosalie ; 
if he failed to find these things through her, 
then he failed indeed, for he would try to find 
them no other where. He did not, of course, . 
love Rosalie as he had loved Viola ; but still it 
was not Rosalie, or any other' woman — it was 
Rosalie, or no other woman. 

" He cannot help knowing that I love him," 
Rosalie would have said. " The love has grown 
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and changed, but it has always been there— 
always, ever since I can remember. Sorrow 
almost killed it once, but could not kill it quite." 
And if Rosalie had had to choose, she would 
not have chosen that Lionel should have come 
to her hoping, fearing, doubting, believing, 
humble, and ardent, just as an ordinary young 
lover might come. She would be not alone 
content, but better pleased, that he, a mature 
man, who had suffered much, who had erred, 
too, and who yet was loved worshipfully, should 
come to her, recognizing in her a woman who 
loved him so well, that the best happiness of 
her life could alone come to her through giving 
her life to him, to sweeten life for him, to soften 
life for him, to brighten life for him. Not only 
content, but happy, to the height and to the 
depth, would Rosalie be, if he should take her 
life as he might a flower, and smile upon it 
and say, " It is sweet." She would not need he 
should say, "It is sweetest among flowers, 
sweeter than any other flower," but just " It is 
sweet." And if to " It is sweet," he should 
add, " its sweetness gladdens my life," then for 
Rosalie the cup of joy would overflow. Such 
was Rosalie's manner of loving ; such was her 
manner of thinking about the distant and absent 
Lionel. But Lionel himself, present in the flesh, 
this changed Lionel, in whom only women who- 
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had known and loved him in the days of his 
glorious youth would have recognised his one- 
ness with that radiant young Apollo whom they 
had loved, was almost terrible to Rosalie. 

This grey-haired, great-bearded, gloomy- 
browed and melancholy-eyed man seemed so 
startlingly unfamiliar. Though the careworn 
face appealed to her loving heart by its look of 
suffering endured, it also looked so set, so stern, 
he looked, she thought, mind and body, so 
strong, so tough, so unimpressible and so suf- 
ficient to himself, that Rosalie's dreams about 
him faded as he came towards her. She felt 
powerless to be anything to such a man, felt as 
if he could have no need of her, or of any 
woman. But when he stood before her and 
smiled down on her, tenderness looked through 
the sternness and the gloom, and it felt to her 
as if something in that tenderness appealed to 
her for tenderness again — she did not feel quite 
so far off him then. In rising as he came near 
she had let her book and her little work-^ase 
fall — her thimble, scissors and cottons were 
scattered. 

"Little Ida come and help me to pick up 
Aunt Rosalie's things." 

The child looked at him with a great-eyed 
look, then she picked up the scattered proper- 
ties, thimble, scissors, needle-case, and so on, 
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and brought them to Lionel's outstretched hand. 
It was Lionel who gave them to Rosalie. Then 
Lionel said, 

" Little Ida, I have a pretty toy for you — 
look at it and then run and show it to mamma." 

He took a small packet from his pocket, 
threw himself on the grass and then stretched 
out his hand with the packet in it to Ida. The 
child came to him. He drew her close into his 
arms, held her pressed against him, as he un- 
fastened the little packet, opened a jewel-case 
and took out a tiny watch and chain. He put 
the chain round the child's neck, and looked at^ 
her as she looked first at the watch, then at 
Rosalie, then at him, to ask if the watch would 
really go. Rosalie stood near, leaning against 
the tree, feeling (Rosalie, who lately had felt 
so old, so sad, so wise with painful experience) 
so girlish, so shy, so tremulous, and presently 
after meeting a look of Lionel's, lifted from the 
child's face to hers, so tumultuously happy. 
Little Ida examined her treasure, then again 
examined the face of the giver ; and then put 
her arms round his neck and said her thanks 
into his ear. As he listened with bent head, 
Rosalie thought she had never seen a listening 
face more tender. Then he kissed the child 
very fondly, put her off his knee, got up, and 
told her to run to show the watch to mamma. 
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" Come, auntie." 

" No, you must go alone, I want auntie." 
At that moment Viola opened the window 
and called Ida. Rosalie did not move, did not 
now lift her eyes — they were fixed on a crim- 
son-tipped daisy bud at her feet — and did not 
feel as if any power of hers ever could lift them. 
She had a consciousness of his eyes upon her, 
felt that the supreme moment of her life was 

" Will you wait down the meadow with me 
— -just to the little bridge f He felt oppressed 
by the memories of which that orchard was 
full. He offered her his arm, and she put her 
fingers upon it, and they passed out of the or- 
chard and went slowly down the sunny slope 
of the great meadow. "You loved me very 
fondly, very dearly, when yon were little Ida's 
age, Rosalie." 

Rosalie did not speak. 

" When little Ida's arms were round my neck 
a minute ago, I remembered how often yours 
had been there, how your soft cheek would 
press against mine. Yon loved me then, Rosa- 
lie?" 

" Yes, Lionel." She answered with a dream- 
voice, out of a dream. They were now standing 
on the little bridge, leaning on the hand-rail, 
watching the water that floated down such 
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argosies of snowy petals. Lionel held Rosalie's 
hand tight-pressed against him. 

" Can you love me now, Rosalie ?" 

" Yes, Lionel." 
, " But I mean with the love of your life, my 
child, to be my wife ?" 

" Yes, Lionel." Always the dream-voice speak- 
ing out of the dream. 

" But, my child, are you thinking what you 
promise ?" 

Then he went on almost as if in deprecation 
of acceptance of the gift for which he had asked, 
reminding her that his life had not been pure 
and blameless, telling her that she should be 
the happiness of some younger, better, happier 
man. 

As he talked, he fancied that she pressed a 
little closer to him, but she said nothing — an- 
swered him not one word. Indeed, she hardly 
recognised what he said. The consciousness of 
him, that it was Lionel by whom she stood, 
who pressed her hand against his side, who 
talked to her so tenderly, was all she had room, 
for. She watched the running past, under her 
feet, of the floating fairy argosies, and was held 
in a dream-spell. The gift offered to her was 
too great for her, too costly for her. Besides, 
everything was so different from what she had 
fancied it — was so sharp, so sudden. It was 
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almost as if this sharp suddenness smote the 
happiness out of it. She had fore-imagined 
vaguely that a time might come when she 
should be able to be something to Lionel, by 
degrees growing a little nearer, a little dearer, 
until at length — but here a mist of glory or fear 
or joy had always dazzled her. Now she felt 
stunned. He went on talking, and she said 
never a word. He was silent, and she didn't 
break the silence. Had he spoken against him- 
self too convincingly ? 

" Look at me, Rosalie !" 

She looked at him, turning on him a face so 
wan, looking at him with eyes he could so little 
understand, that, throwing his arm round her, 
he said, with something of the prqtective tender- 
ness of a father or of an elder brother, hia cheek 
bent down to rest upon her hair, 

" Rosalie, my child, if you love me and pity 
me, and would wish to see me happy, but do 
not love me as I ask you, and, for pity, cannot 
tell me so, never fear to speak. I have endured 
a good deal. I could endure this. If you can- 
not speak, I will feel answered by your silence." 

He felt that she struggled in his arms and he 
released her, not without a keen pang at his 
heart. A moment and, in the old child-like 
manner, her arms were round his neck, her face 
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was nestling in his breast, and how it was with 
her he could not doubt. 

"I am too happy," Rosalie murmured. "I 
have loved you for years and years. In one 
way or another I have always loved." 

The sun set, making of the tender green mist 
of the new leaves through which they saw it, a 
mist of gold, of rosy gold and of glory. The 
birds sang their evening song. The water mur- 
mured by, bearing always the snowy fairy fleet. 
And Rosalie felt that all her fairy fleets had 
come home to her, very fairly freighted, to lie 
quiet in haven and make the air fragrant and 
balmy, that the promise the water had some- 
times murmured, and the birds had sometimes 
sung, and the setting sun had sometimes smiled, 
was all now most gloriously fulfilled. The 
arm that was round her was to hold her for 
always : the heart her cheek lay against was to 
hold her for always. And she might give all to 
him always — all her life, all her love, always 
belong to him only — always. 

" Lionel, is it true ? For such years I have 
longed to do something to make your life less 
sad and less lonely. And may I now, every day, 
all my life, be with you and trying to serve 
you f And do you love me enough to be hap- 
pier for my loving you! Is it true, Lionel, 
quite true ?" 
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" It is true, and more than that is true." 
And he tried to tell her what it would be to 
him, what difference it would make to him, the 
having a wife and a home, and to tell her that 
she was the only woman whom he could love as 
his wife, and who could make for him a home. 

Lionel — as they strolled to the house through 
the twilight — the twilight that, somehow, made 
Rosalie feel her happiness more possible and 
less terrible than it had seemed in the full day- 
light, seeming to spiritualize it out of what had 
seemed its too sudden and practical reality — 
was thinking that to say that among women 
some are angels, some are devils, is a weak way 
of expressing the distance of difference. No 
doubt he will have to learn (as have all men) 
that in his particular angel there is something 
that is not merely not consistent with angel- 
hood, but not even with womanhood, at its best. 
No doubt, too, poor Rosalie will have to learn 
that her steps will sometimes fail and falter, and 
her heart and soul be weary, even though, of all 
the roads of life, her feet have been set on the 
road she longed to take, to have given to her to 
be her road. No doubt she will sometimes find 
her patience flag, just where beforehand she 
would have said, not only that patience could 
not flag, but that no patience could be needed — 
that all would be a joyous springing forward 
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to render service before service could be asked. 

All lives are failures judged by the ideal we, 
beforehand, believed it possible to reach — at all 
events all women's lives. 

In the beginning of life, dissatisfied with our- 
selves and with our lives, we fancy we only 
fail, because the circumstances of our lives are 
unpropitious, the atmosphere uncongenial ; but 
should we find ourselves at last (if, indeed, 
which may reasonably be doubted, this ever 
happens to any of us) surrounded by just such 
circumstances, breathing just such an atmo- 
sphere as we would have chosen, the probability 
is we find ourselves but little nearer the realiza- 
tion of our ideal ; the self-will is in us, and the 
selfishness, and the pride, and the pettiness ; the 
constant self-scourge is still needed, and, if we 
would conquer, the constant self-watchfulness 
unto prayer. And even then it is, perhaps, only 
the Divine mind (seeing, and knowing, and 
weighing all things, all trials, all temptations) 
that can tell if, on the whole, our lives have 
most in them of failure or of success. How 
many of us have prayed for the granting of our 
heart's desire, to find, when it was granted, that 
it was nothing we had thought it, or, rather, 
that in ourselves there was not the fruitful 
good ground that was fit for its right nourish- 
ment. 

VOL. III. Q 
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Even to Rosalie there might in the future 
come moments when she would feel as if she 
had given all to receive little — when she would 
feel as if there was something of tyranny in the 
dominion under which ordinarily she was more 
than content to live — when she would feel, in 
fact, that the best and most blessed lot in life 
(which she believed that of Lionel's wife must 
be) was not all good, all blessing. These mo- 
ments might be bitterly repented, and each one 
of them might be outweighed by years of deep- 
est gratitude; but they might recur often 
enough to give a sense, even to Rosalie, that 
there was a something to be longed for and de- 
sired still — that another world and life might 
hold something happier than the being Lionel's 
imperfect wife in this. There was the secret 
of it all, for Rosalie as for the rest of us, in 
our imperfection ; and possibly, for the learn- 
ing to the foil this lesson of our imperfect- 
ness, we need to feel that just where we had 
looked to succeed, even there we fail, not once 
only, but repeatedly, in spite of tears, and in 
spite of prayers. Indeed, I think, for most of 
us what is needed is not that other and better 
world for which we so freely express our un- 
grateful longing, but other and better selves 
with which to make the best of this good and 
fair world. 
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They found Viola waiting tea for them, little 
Ida gone to bed. They both went up to Viola. 
Lionel kissed the outstretched hand. Rosalie 
knelt down by Viola, and hid her face on her 
knees. Viola rejoiced greatly. Bending over 
Rosalie, she poured down upon her kisses, tears, 
and unspoken blessings. 

It is true that Viola rejoiced greatly. To 
find how purely without speck or flaw was her 
rejoicing, redoubled it. Her heart was entirely 
empty of all love for Lionel that was not such 
love as she would wish to give her sister's hus- 
band. Perhaps, selfish as we are, this know- 
ledge was the bloom on her joy in their happi- 
ness, 
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" EVEN UNTO MY CHILD." 
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CHAPTER I. 



" EVEN UNTO MY CHILD." 



LIONEL married Rosalie in June. 
Viola was anxiously careful that the an- 
nouncement of this marriage should appear in 
every paper, both English and foreign, of which 
she had ever heard. She had almost entirely 
lost belief that ber husband was still alive, but 
she was clinging to a last hope. She had a 
theory that it had, perhaps, at first been im- 
possible, through accident, illness, or cap- 
tivity, for him to carry out his intention of 
letting her have definite news of him, that as it 
had at first been impossible, he might ever 
since have refrained, for fear that the news 
might reach her too late — too late " because of 
Lionel." At any moment now any sum that 
could possibly be demanded for his ransom was 
forthcoming ; but all probability that any such 
demand would ever be made was now long 
past. But when Viola thought of her own 
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words, that any ransom was ready, she added 
— "Ay, Lord, even unto my child !" 

It was as she knelt in prayer that those words 
eseaped her. It was not to bring him back to 
this world, were he already dead, that she so 
desired ; but if in this world he was sick, sad, 
sorry, suffering, then no sacrifice seemed too 
great to be paid to bring him back to her arms, 
to her heart. In the world there was now no- 
thing she could sacrifice except her child. When 
the words were spoken the mother's heart 
quailed within her, the mother's flesh crept, th6 
mother's cheek blanched, if it could blanch yet 
further. But, after a moment's struggle, the 
wife and the penitent, with upraised hands and 
streaming tears confirmed those words, " Ay, 
Lord, even unto my child!" 

Life went on very lonelily after Rosalie went 
away. Sweet Rosalie had had to pay a heavy 
price of pain for her happiness. It tore her 
heart to leave Viola and little Ida, and filled her 
with a sort of remorseful sense of selfishness in 
a happiness that increased her sister's desola- 
tion. 

"I hope what you have tried to make me 
believe, that you really need me very badly, 
is true," she said to Lionel, with tears and smiles 
struggling for mastery, as they drove away from 
Orchardleigh. 
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Beyond what she had expected Viola missed 
Rosalie, and her constant effort as far as pos- 
sible to supply her loss to little Ida exhausted 
her. But she would not for worlds have had 
things otherwise. Rosalie knew she would not. 
It was Viola who had wished the marriage 
should be so soon. Lionel, for Viola's sake, 
would not so have hurried it. 

" It is a good good thing," she said, speaking 
to Rosalie. " I have a feeling that out of it good 
will come to all of us. It is a good good thing, 
and cannot come too soon." 

But when it was over, and the weeks went 
by and nothing happened, the loneliness seemed 
to press round Viola heavily — at times was al- 
most more than she could bear. And then came 
a trial that seemed as if it would indeed be 
more than her strength, more than her life would 
bear. Little Ida was suddenly taken ill, and 
with the illness that her mother, of all illnesses, 
most dreaded for her — scarlet fever. There 
came a night when Viola's night-watch was a 
watch kept over a flickering life-flame, for things 
had gone hardly with the child, and it was 
doubtful if dawn would bring death or life. 
There was not much could be done but to wait 
and to watch. 

u Ay, Lord, even unto my child." 

The words returned upon Viola through every 
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hour of that night. She felt as if God were 
putting to the last proof the sincerity of her re- 
pentance, and of the turning of her heart to- 
wards her husband. The words returned to 
her, not said by her, but echoing drearily 
though her and waking agonies of dread-al- 
most of despair. They were neither denied nor 
confirmed. She dared not, or she fancied she 
dared not, relax for one moment her watch over 
her own heart, lest there should burst from it 
some despairing cry, some revocation of her 
former submission, some denial of her readiness 
to sacrifice, " Ay, Lord, even unto my child/' 

That night Viola was alone. There was so 
little could be done, she had sent poor old 
Nancy to get some rest. Fever had left the 
child — the danger was of her sinking from ex- 
haustion. Viola could wet the lips with strong 
stimulants, watch for any chance of getting a 
few drops swallowed, wipe the little brow free 
from the death-like damps, watch that the little 
form was warmly cherished, chafe the feet and 
hands, try to let the consciousness of her watch 
and presence penetrate the heavy torpor that 
yet was not sleep ; all this seemed so little, no- 
thing, all this was tirelessly done, with no feel- 
ing that anything was done. Oh ! if it ever 
availed to fight death to the death for our dear 
ones, instead of this passive watching! But 
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these watchings are perhaps God's most awful 
lessons to us of our powerlessness, His power. 

Poor old Nancy had meant to take two hours 
sleep at the most, and then to get up again ; but 
she was utterly worn out, and once asleep she 
slept on. So Viola watched alone. Alone she 
kept her double watch, over her heart, over her 
child, its one joy. She was alone to remember, 
and memories came thronging thick and fast. 

She remembered Ida's one only other illness, 
and the patience and the tenderness, both with 
the mother and the child, which her husband 
had shown. She remembered things that should 
have touched her to the core with tenderness 
for him, she now thought, and that had not 
then in any way touched her, and that now re- 
membered made her tears stream down. She 
remembered how she had been utterly absorbed 
by anxiety about her child, almost jealous of its 
father because the child had liked to be carried 
to and fro in his arms, impatient of his presence, 
wishful to be alone with her sick treasure. She 
had resented his carefulness about herself — 
whether she were cold or warm, at ease or suf- 
fering, refreshed or exhausted, as proof of his 
indifference to her darling. She had been wish- 
ful to be alone. Well, now she was alone. 
And with a loneliness that was awful, for she 
hardly dared even pray, lest the wrong prayer, 
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some unsubmissive outcry should escape ker. 

Towards morning little Ida grew more audi 
more restless, and more conscious, she moaned oat 
a wish to lie in her mother's arms. So Viola lay 
down by her, and took the poor, weary little 
head into her bosom. Soon after that the child 
became still. And Viola's heart stood still. Thi» 
was the supreme moment. Was it sleep or 
death? Bending her ear down close to the little 
mouth, in intense listening, Viola was conscious 
that the child breathed softly, regularly. This 
was sleep, and sleep meant life. 

Viola's own head fell back upon the pillow, 
and, for a little, either a deep sleep or a swoon 
came upon her. She came to herself by-and-by r 
in terrible heart-heat and great confusion of 
mind. She found that it was day. She hardly 
dared look at the child, lest she should find that 
she had slept while her darling died in her anus. 
But when she looked she found that the rosy 
warmth, no burning fever heat now, had come 
back to Ida's cheek. Cherished in her mother's 
bosom she was sleeping the softest sleep* 

Viola had to turn her head aside that her 
tears might not fall upon her child. She wept 
as if all the tears of her life had to be shed now. 
She wept her recognition of God's infinite mer- 
cyfulness ; she wept her longing that her husr 
band could share her joy j she wept afresh in re«- 
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newed remorse. She was very weak, every fresh 
thought that crossed her mind seemed to bring 
fresh cause for weeping. It seemed as if she 
might have wept away what was left to her of 
life— always quietly — but that cares for little Ida 
roused her. 

The time was now come to feed her constant- 
ly ; almost without rousing the child swallowed 
the strong meat-jelly that was put between her 
lips. Then, soon, came the old, white-haired 
doctor, and looked at her and said, " She is 
saved." 

When Viola had time she wrote to Rosalie of 
Ida's past danger, and present safety. Rosalie 
was just then in Switzerland. 

« While, if she had died," wrote this unrea- 
sonable woman, " I should have felt as if God 
had accepted my sacrifice, and her death was a 
sign her father would return, I now feel as if 
her being saved were a promise of her father's 
return, as if she were saved for him. I have 
left off even trying to account to myself for his 
prolonged absence, his continued silence, but 
nothing in me responds to the feeling that he is 
dead. The time is long, wearily long. But I 
needed much time to learn by heart the lesson 
of his goodness, to get my penitence well in- 
grained, to love him. Thank God I can believe 
that now the lesson is learnt. It has been a 
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terrible time of trial just lately, Rosalie, but I 
am glad to have gone through it. I feel a little 
less unworthy than I did. A little more sure of 
having really learnt my lesson. But, oh ! Ros- 
alie, now it is learnt I do so long to say it over 
to the father of my child — to say to him what 
my heart is always saying, that I love him, 
that I love him I" 
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CHAPTER II. 



SUBMISSION. 



LITTLE Ida got better and better, got well. 
The preoccupation of intense anxiety 
passed. The reaction from over-exertion, from 
over-excitement, from hope, set in. Viola fell 
into a state of intense depression. 

Somehow it seemed as if little Ida's presence, 
with its semblance of companionship, seemed to 
point her isolation. Almost more lonely than if 
alone, she felt, when she longed for someone to 
note with her the child's growing beauty, its 
wise sweetness, its quick and deep intelligence, 
and there was no one. No one to answer the 
happy tears that would fill her eyes, the thank- 
ful smile that would dawn and die upon her 
mouth — no one. 

If Viola had been a widow, between whom 
and her husband had been always love and 
sympathy, whose husband had died in her arms, 
she would not, I fancy, have had this intense 
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sense of loneliness. She would have felt able, 
being an imaginative -woman, to feel held still 
in intimate close communion, would have be- 
lieved she knew that he knew what she desired 
him to know, that he rejoiced with her in her 
rejoicing as she desired he should rejoice. 

She would have felt little need for any living 
human sympathy. But Viola's wifehood had 
been so faulty, so incomplete, had broken off so 
abruptly, and on the brink of so much sin and 
sorrow and dread, that she clung to the hope 
that, even here, in this world, where she had so 
sinned, and he had so suffered, God in his great 
mercy would, even yet, give her the chance to 
work out her penitence in love. 

She called her hope presumptuous, and yet it 
seemed as if only with her life could she aban- 
don it. 

"How many, many women for far less sin 
than mine have had measured to them far 
heavier punishment !" she often reminded her- 
self ; and yet she could not and would not think 
of her husband as dead. 

If certain knowledge of his death had to come 
to her the blow and the shock would be far 
heavier to her now than she would have felt 
them at first, during the first weeks, or months, 
after his disappearance. 

In the world of memories and imaginations 
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in which this poor perverse woman now existed 
her husband had come to be a hero. And this 
hero, in her imagination, so lived that she be- 
lieved that to meet him in the garden walk, to 
find him in one of the familiar rooms would be 
no great surprise to her ; and, in her imagina- 
tion, he was now so loved, that to know him 
dead would be felt as real widowhood. 

As the autumn came on the outside world 
began to trouble Mrs. Newnham with its 
opinions and its advice. Dr. Bertram told her 
that, if she wished to live (« and for your child's 
sake I believe you would be sorry to die yet," 
he said), she must rouse herself try some 
change — certainly must not stay at Orchard- 
leigh, alone, through the winter. 

" I wish to live not only for my child's sake, 
but also for my husband's sake; but still I 
don't think I can leave Orehardleigb. It is 
here he will come to find me." 

For that time Dr. Bertram dismissed the sub- 
ject with a shrug of his shoulders. To argue 
about it was useless. He began to fear for 
Viola's reason; that she would become the 
hopeless victim of delusion, of some melancholy 
mania if she were not roused. 

Then came Mr. Longmain to talk seriously 
and remonstratingly to Mrs. Newnham about 
the necessity, for her child's sake, of taking 
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certain steps, in recognition of her husband's 
death, and in protection of her child's interests 

in the event of her own "which nobody, 

Mrs. Newnham, I am grieved to say, can look 
at you and believe to be a very distant or im- 
probable event." 

" I am stronger than I look. In the event of 
my sudden death, Mr. and Mrs. Beverley know 
all my heart." 

" Mrs. Newnham, I am but an old man, and, 
lately, my own health has been infirm. I have 
not absolute confidence in my partners. You 
owe it to your deceased husband, to me, to the 
child, to every one who cares for you, or for 
whom you care, to aid me to put in the way of 
being thoroughly well carried out your hus- 
band's views and wishes. I think your persist- 

you fly in the face of your duty — both to your 
husband and to his heiress." 

Viola was troubled. The interview ended in 
a compromise. 

" If after six more months have past neither 
you nor I know anything more about my hus- 
band than we know now, then I will act as if 
he were dead, I will do all in my power to aid 
you in securing the fulfilment of his wishes." 

" I must yield of course, but you must allow 
me to say that this postponement, with all the 
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risks and difficulties it involves, appears to me, 
after this lapse of time, unreasonable, most un- 
reasonable." 

" I am but a woman — perhaps, even among 
women, unreasonable." 

Mr. Longmain had deepened Viola's depres- 
sion. On the evening of the day on which he 
had been talking to her she sat at her window 
watching, without knowing she was watching, 
the slow burning away of a rich sunset through 
the autumn-tinted trees, and thinking it all 
over as if for the last time — almost determining 
to write to the old man in the morning and bid 
him at once take such steps as he thought wise 
and right. 

First, before determining, she would think it 
all over : all. Was it possible that God, who 
acted with such perfectness, would suffer such 
incompleteness as would be in her life and in 
her husband's, if, for her, her wifehood ended 
when all her long course of faulty failure had 
suddenly widened and deepened to the possi- 
bility of passionate crime? If, for him, those 
years of devotion, of long-suffering and most 
faithful love, ended abruptly in agony — of dis- 
illusion, of hopeless and reckless despair? ^ 

" But God works in eternity," Viola thought; 
"and i£ indeed, our lives here are but frag- 
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raents of existence, it may be that a long life- 
sorrow of vain yearning to atone, may work 
more and better work in me than mere practical 
work of penitence. — And for him? If he is 
gone nearer to the Love of God what need is 
left of me ?" 

To-day, now, Viola thought of her Long ob- 
stinacy of belief as presumptuous — that as she 
had imagined it God would fashion the future. 
" He works His work in the ages, not in years ; 
not outwardly in the flesh, but inwardly in the 
spirit." His was perfect^ of wisdom past 
finding out, and yet she had dared say to her 
heart, " He will do this — He will not do that/' 
His was the infinity of Love diffusing itself 
through the universe, and she had dared plan 
to her own heart what, for her, would be its 
manner of manifestation. 

Viola's eyes strained out through the gather- 
ing dusk, and her heart seemed to strain 
through the dusk ymysteries of life : seeking, 
not now this thing or that, but to submit itself 
to the will of God. 

It was a warm dry dusk : late as it was in 
the year a few bats were flitting and flying 
about. Viola was chill in spite of the warmth. 
Her tears were falling and falling. She wept 
at last as a widow weeps. She saw the years 
stretch before her — desolate. She could not 
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wish for death because of his child. She craved 
human presence, human sympathy. 

"A widow," she whispered, and the cold 
curdling-over of her cheek was only an outcome 
of the cold curdling-over of her heart. " Am I 
indeed a widow as they all think me ? Never 
to touch his hand again, never to look ill his 
eyes again, never to weep at his feet, never to 
lie on his heart, never to say in his ear the 
words for which he longed, * I love you, husband, 
I love you': the words I now long to speak, 
even more than he can have longed to hear." 

A weeping pause. 

" Never to see him take his little daughter in 
his arms — never to rejoice in knowing that she 
has a father — loving, living! So good, so 
good." , 

Again a weeping pause. 

"Vincent, husband, wherever you are, you 
have a wife who, at last, too late, loves you. 
With my heart I love you — I love you with 
memory, and with remorse, and with longing, 
and with love : with unwavering love and un- 
divided allegiance. I love you, husband, I love 
you." 

A little gust of the wind that brings in the 
night rustled the dry leaves along the garden 
walks, making eerie sounds as of footsteps, it 
rustled among the tall stems of the sun-dried 
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lilies and shook showers of petals down from 
the overblown roses hanging about the win- 
dows. It breathed into the room, stirring the 
white curtains ghostlily, it fanned Viola's face 
with a soft sweetness, and it woke in her heart 
all sorts of dim consciousnesses and of tender 
tremors. 

Viola rose, a sort of vague fear of being afraid 
possessing her. She felt an irresistible need to 
be near something warm and living and loving. 
She crossed the room, followed by a half-con- 
scious dread ; as she opened the door the white 
curtains, breaking loose, floated out after her. 

Through the dim house she felt her way to 
the room and the little bed where Ida was by 
this time lying. She lay down beside her 
child, who, conscious of her mother through her 
first soft sleep, stretched her arms to her. 
Listening to the soft breathing Viola lay there, 
and strove to lay her soul out in absolute utter 
submission. 

The one sin that of all sins Viola, when in 
her innocent girlhood or not-meek-enough wo- 
manhood, would have said, of all sins, was to 
her least possible, had been the one on the very 
brink of which she had swayed, from which by 
no virtue and no strength of her own she had 
been withdrawn. And now, perhaps, the one 
punishment she thought not possible should be 
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her punishment, the constant companionship ot 
a remorse that was offered no opportunity ot 
working out its repentance, was that which it 
pleased God she should take home. 
If so, His will be done. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PRESENTIMENT. 



THE day had been furiously wild. A terrible 
ship-wrecking wind had been tearing at 
the branches and darkening the air with level- 
flying clouds of only half-yellowed leaves, and 
with slanting scuds and sheets of rain. The 
wind was to the south of west and the atmo- 
sphere warm. Towards evening the rain 
ceased: Above the tops of the low hills, in 
the wind quarter, there showed a streak of 
misty light. The clouds in the upper heavens 
were being rent asunder, and behind them and 
between them were revealed glimpses of half- 
veiled colour and brightness. 

The wind still blew mightily : near and far 
the trees roared and bent and bent and roared 
before it ; but it no longer blew up cloud and 
mist, but brightness and light. The light light- 
ened and the brightness brightened. 

Towards sunset Viola came out-doors to walk 
to and fro in the lane near the house, and to try 
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and walk off a most unusual restlessness. Her 
little daughter was gone on a few day^ visit to 
Aunt Rosalie. 

" I love Aunt Rosalie very dearly, but I don't, 
don't, don't want to go away from you, mam- 
ma," had been earnestly pleaded by the child. 

But Viola had a feeling of its being wise, just 
a little to wean her child from that sense of its 
being impossible to leave her, and little Ida was 
gone. 

The house without her was full of an in- 
tolerable loneliness ; and this strong and terri- 
ble wind blowing all day had given Viola a con- 
.b— rf**ri *m£. whic^med 
to react on her mind : she felt as if something 
were impending, whether for good or for evil 
she did not know : but it was hard to sit still 
in the house. 

When Viola came out she stood still a mo- 
ment, startled; high up over head, and low 
down in the south and is the west, the most 
subtly delicate and keen, and the most gorge- 
ously rich, wonders of colour were displaying 
themselves. The trees, the hedges, the hills 
seemed to stand in a strange reflected illumina- 
tion. Wind-driven banners of flame trailed 
here and there across the sky. Where the sun 
was setting there was a deep and steadfast 
glow; but it was neither the almost terrible 
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brightness of those flame-banners, nor the rich- 
ness of that low-down glow, that was the rare 
and miraculously fair wonder of that sky 
scenery. That was in the glimpses, where 
curtains of cloud were rent asunder, of tracts 
of most ethereally delicate tints. In one place 
there was a dream of spring painted in such 
green as you see in an earliest primrose, or in 
the trees when you see them stand most faintly 
green-tinted in the grey dawn of one of those 
growthful spring mornings that slowly brighten 
to almost summer days : in such blue as breaks 
through the grey in the wild hyacinth! in 
such rose as flushes the grey white of apple 
blossom. 

Memories of midsummer seemed, in another 
place, to shine in deep rich rose flushes, and in 
gold like the sunset centre of the wild rose, on a 
ground of nameless colour, like the lilac-grey 
bloom on a field of blooming wheat. 

Autumn painted itself more gorgeously — set- 
ting, on a broad wash of mellowest mellowed 
lustreless gold, like that of wheat ready for 
harvest, spots and flecks and splashes of such 
colour as you see in russet-red ripe fruit, in 
early-frost touched leaves in the orchard or on 
the vine, and stains as of the juice of purple 
grapes, and blooms as of that on glorious 
plum.. 
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Only in the likeness to all or any of these 
things there was a difference, at once a delicacy 
and an intensity, that was idealization. 

Before Viola went in-doors the moon showed 
herself in the southern sky, her light blending 
with and prolonging the twilight, rather than 
pronouncing itself as moonlight. The hedges 
were full of dim glory : the earth was speckled 
and sprinkled with russet and green and gold. 
The rain had been of that vehement kind that 
seems to fill the air, driven from south to north, 
and not much to fall upon the ground, so 
making little mud or mire. The distant woods, 
ruddiest brown, veiled with light bluish mists, 
carried the glory of colour upwards from the 
earth to the sky ; but it was only in the sky 
there was the pure pellucid fairness of tint. 
The earth showed a dim rich glory— the glory 
of evening, which is apt to seem a sullied glory; 
as if the sins of the day sinned upon the earth, 
the steam of foul breaths breathed upon the 
earth, rose up in an atmosphere which tarnished 
the glory. But in the sky the glory was like 
that of morning — the air was so wind-swept 
and rain-washed there was nothing to interpose 
between the sky's fairest fairness, to stain or 
darken its purest purity. It was as i£ not the 
day that had been, but the dawn that should be, 
was in the sky. 
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To Viola there came such an elasticity of 
spirit as she had not known for long : as if for 
her that sign were set in the heavens. 

" After such a day of gloom and storm such 
a sxmsetting !" 

Yes, a sign was set in the heavens, but of 
what ? And is not the beauty of the evening 
and of # the morning for all of us set as a sign in 
the heavens ? To help us to hope and to en- 
dure; through darkness to believe in light, 
through life to believe in death, in death to be- 
lieve in love, in the midst of the misery of ugli- 
ness to remember beauty and joy? 

There is wonderful toning and gladdening 
power in the sight of rich or delicate colour, a 
broad or keen gleam or streak of light, a glow 
or a ftaah of rosy warmth, surprising us at the 
close of a dim and dull, a ghostly gloomy No- 
vember day, or in the clear pale saffron, or the 
rose-tinted pearl or opal of a wintry dawn. A 
gloomy day may overcloud that dawn, a rayless 
night follow that sunsetting, but these things 
keep alive in us memory of, and hopeful belief 
in brightness. 

With that unwontedly elastic step Viola 
walked to and fro till its elasticity failed from 
weariness. Once more she looked all round, 
this time searchingly, then she sighed heavily 
and went in-doors. 
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Nancy had been on the watch for her, with 
the lamp ready-lighted, the fire trimmed up, 
the tea made : but on the tray, by force of 
habit, had been set a second cup, little Ida's. 

" Oh, Nancy, isn't it lonely without her!" 

They talked a little of Ida, of what a treat 
" Mrs. Lionel " must feel it to have her, and 
of whether she was quite happy, or pined a 
little. 

"Anyway, won't she be rare and glad to 
come home !" 

There broke from Viola words she had not 
been at all conscious she was about to speak, 
but they were spoken in an impassioned voice, 

" Oh, Nancy, if only it were God's will that 
her father should come home !" 

Nancy bustled about waiting upon her mis- 
tress : many times, on various transparent ex- 
cuses, she came into the drawing-room in the 
course of that evening. Viola, who sat in the 
fall light of the shaded lamp braiding a little 
winter frock for Ida, always looked up at her 
with a certain strange brightness on her feee, 
which was, notwithstanding, deeply preoccu- 
pied. 

What was Viola like to look at now ? She 
was good to look at : she was beautiful to look 
at : yet where was the beauty ? 

The hair the lamp falls upon shines softly 
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with a silver sheen ; the hair that used to make 
a rich darkness about the face now seems to 
give out light. The eyes that used to be so 
fair, so calm, so clear, are sunken and sad ; the 
violet stains beneath them are invariable, but 
to-night there is a strange steadfast radiance in 
their light. The mouth is now a patient sad 
mouth, not pinched and compressed with a 
petty or a grim patience, but with a calm that 
in itself is grand. The whole face is colourless, 
and yet not sallow or sickly ; it is of a peculiar 
transparency, and can flush and blush with a 
very girlishness of rich bloom at any strong 
emotion : but its lines are a little sharp and 
hard, there is too little flesh for any softness 
of beauty : the face is delicately noble. 

Viola stoops slightly now, both in sitting, 
standing, and moving ; her graceful figure has 
lost all rounded graciousn^ss, it is thin to at- 
tenuation. She is dressed (there is seldom 
much difference in her dress now, she has left 
off all dainty prettinesses) in an old dress of 
rich black velvet, so rich and costly that it 
seems as if it would never look worn and 
shabby. It becomes her better than anything 
else could ; the soft lace at the throat and wrists 
melts the rich deep blackness into the white 
of the silver-framed face and the shadowy 
white hands. 
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So of the beauty of colour, of all soft flesh 
and blood beauty, nothing remained to Viola : 
what beauty was left was that of form and of 
expression, what softness remained must look 
straight out from heart and soul, through those 
sad, sweet, sunken eyes- 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FULFILMENT. 



THE next day Viola woke with a sense, strong 
to bewilderment, of something which had 
happened or was to happen. 

" I have been dreaming strangely and strong- 
ly. I am, no doubt, remembering those dreams," 
was her explanation to herself. 

She threw on her dressing-gown, went to the 
window and opened it, tried as it were to bathe 
herself in reality, as in the cold dew and fresh- 
ness. 

" A hundred times before/' she said, " I have 
had this consciousness, this presentiment upon 
me, and what has followed? Nothing, as far as < 
I remember." 

The morning that had come after that wild 
yesterday was one of perfect calm. The sky 
was of mottled grey and white and pale blue : 
there was no direct sunshine, but something in 
the light that made it impossible to be quite 
sure the sun did not shine : the colours seemed 
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to come out as they do under sunshine* and the 
trees seemed to cast the shades of shadows. 

It was Sunday morning, and, presently, the 
village bells began to ring : they had never, it 
seemed to Viola, sounded so lovely. The mild 
humid air mellowed and softened, did not 
muffle, them. They were the only fit speech 
for s«ch silence as had been before they spoke, 
and they spoke with pathetic significance. 

Viola listened with streaming tears : and the 
bells seemed to say words of mystical promise. 
"And you shall weep no more, and you shall 
weep no more." Always, though with all va- 
riety of intonation, those words, M And you shall 
weep no more, and you shall weep no more." 

But for the too much colour on the earth, last 
night's might well have been a spring twilight : 
this might well, except for the pathos given to 
its tenderness by the scent and the sight of 
changing and fallen leaves, have been a tender 
February morning. 

The clouds grew thinner as Viola paused at 
her window : the almost sunshine in the orchard 
grass and the shades of shadows from the trees 
grew more positive. There was & sound of 
birds, too, now, a twitter, an occasional sing** 
ing. 

On the distant rich red russet of the beech 
woods — into which the light morning mist 
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seemed to sink down and lose itself, rather than 
to rise up from them and roll away — was that 
same more than light and less than sunshine. 

The same sort of thing lasted all day : that 
is it never clouded over, and yet there was 
never anything as sharply intrusive as sun- 
shine. A very fair and a perfectly calm day. 

Viola felt none of yesterday's restlessness, 
but a large expectancy — neither of joy nor of 
sorrow. The day seemed one long pause be- 
fore fulfilment. In the afternoon she was utter- 
ly alone: even Nancy had gone to church. 
Nobody at Orchardleigh ever thought of fear- 
ing its loneliness. An awe and stillness as in \ 
the presence of death seemed to fill the empty 
house. 

Late in the afternoon Viola went out — she 
strayed about out-doors later and longer than 
she had intended. Once she had fancied that 
she heard the sound of carnage wheels on the 
road not far off, but the sound came no nearer, 
nor more distinct. When she came back into 
the drawing-room the room was dark. She 
had no sooner shut the door behind her than 
she had a. feeling that the room was not empty, 
as she had left it. She stood still and listened: 
she heard nothing ; her heart gave one great 
throb and wave, and then tjeat so low and 
quietly that she was not conscious of it. 
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The lamp was on the table ready to be 
lighted : she knew where to put her hand on 
some matches. She crossed the room to where 
they were. Then the first match she struck 
went out just as, with a creeping of her flesh 
and an awful stirring at the roots of her hair, 
she believed she had seen that what she had 
felt was true, that she was not alone in the 
room. But for all that creeping and stirring 
she was not, in one sense, afraid ; she had no 
impulse to run away, to shut the door behind 
her, and lock into the room anything it con- 
tained. 

When she had kindled another match she 
lighted the lamp before she allowed her eyes 
to see anything but the match and the lamp. 
This felt to take an enormous strathe of. time, 
and to strain to the utmost her power of en- 
durance. When it was done she looked slowly 
round. 

" Husband, are you come home at last ?" 

The words were whispered, her whole life 
seemed to pause for a reply to them. None 
came. She went towards the couch in the oriel 
window — even as she did this, though she 
seemed to do it in one intense preoccupation, 
memory flashed across her. Memory ! memories 
of a hundred things — among them of that day, 
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just before their marriage, when Vincent, bo 
strangely unlike himself had leant his throb- 
bing temples on her shoulder as they sat to- 
gether on that very couch. As a drowning man 
has his life pass before him, Viola, in those few 
seconds in which she crossed the room, had 
most of the more memorable days of her life 
consciously present to her. 

M Vincent — husband !" 

She stood close now, and looked down upon 
a sunken-featured face that lay back on the 
pillows. Asleep, aswoon, or dead ? 

Viola had not been conscious of question or 
surprise ; it only had seemed to her (she after- 
wards said) as if she had then understood the 
promise and the expectancy of the last few 
days. 

She sank on her knees beside the head of the 
low couch : she put her arm under his neck and 
drew his head upon her shoulder. She kissed 
him with soft kisses on the sunken sallow face, 
that<used to be so fresh and comely, and on the 
close-closed lids, and she murmured over him. 
She hardly herself knew what, a passionate 
pityful sad sorrowful rejoicing. His face was 
wet with her tears. 

He opened his eyes at last, and looked up 
into hers with a never-to-be-forgotten look : his 
soul seemed, from some great distance, to be 
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straggling back to the present. He said* in a 
hoarse and feeble voice, 

" Forgive me, Viola. It is not for long ; jtist 
to die near you, that is all. I tried to keep 
away, I could not; the longing of my soul 
dragged me to you. I said, ' She is good, she 
will be patient with me — it is not for long.' " 

She drew her arm gently from under him, 
softly she laid his head back on the pillow. She 
crept to his feet, on her knees ; she threw her- 
self across his feet and wept — wept as if she 
had never wept till now, and now would weep 
her life away. 

He stretched his hands towards her, but he 
could not reach her. He lay back exhausted ; 
she wept on, and he could only watch her. 

It was long before she could get any words 
spoken : twice she lifted her head and looked at 
him, only to be able, when she met his look, to 
throw herself down again and weep all the 
more heart-brokenly. At last she bore his look, 
while she sobbed out incoherent words of re- 
morse and of love. 

He struggled to sit up, leant forward, list* 
ened, with that gaunt face, those unendurable 
eyes, but listened as if he could not believe. 

"Love, Viola, did you speak of love — for 
met" 

"For whom else, husband, for whom else? 
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I love you, I have loDged for you, I love 
you—" 

At this he seemed to gather strength: he 
clutched at her, drew her towards him till he 
had gathered her into his arms, till she lay 
upon his breast. And there she lay in silence : 
and a peace like death, and that, for one of 
them at least, threatened to be the peace of 
death, was on them both. There was no ques- 
tion asked, no explanation offered : by and by 
would come the time for these things — not 

yet. 

By and by came Nancy. 

" Mistress, who's here ? I'm well-nigh scared 
to death." 

"It's my husband, Nancy — your master — 
come home at last I" 

Nancy took up the lamp and held it where 
its light fell full on Mr. Newnham. 

" It's as well to make sure," she said. " Well, 
yes, it's himself — or, leastways, the leavings of 
him, and very small leavings too." 

Then Nancy set down the lamp, and sat her- 
self down in a corner and threw her apron over 
her head and rocked herself to and fro. So, for 
some moments ; then she rose, rubbed her eyes, 
straightened her cap and smoothed her hair, 
came to look at Mr. Newnham again, and said, 
severely, 
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"Master, I'm right glad to see you home, 
but since you could come at all, it's hard to see 
how you couldn't have come sooner, and not 
left her to weary and wear away all these 
years." 

"It's a long story, Nancy, which you shall 
hear when I'm stronger." 

"Did I ask to hear it now? You can do 
things more sensible-like than talking while 
you're such a shadow of a ghost of a man !" 

Nancy's face was no sooner turned away 
from observation, as she bustled off to prepare 
with her own hands what she thought the most 
suitable refreshment for her master, than it was 
streaming with blinding tears. 

" Just to think of what he was, the goodliest 
man and the freshest coloured — and to look at 
him now ! Just a bag of bones, and his face- 
why I've seen many a copse's look life-liker ! 
And to see her joying over him, and he looking 
as if he couldn't make out to live a week." 

With all Nancy's sorrow there mingled some 
anger. Why should her master come slipping 
home like a half-starved beggar ! And if he 
were but come home to die, mightn't he as well 
have staid away to do it? 

But she put away all hard and angry 
thoughts after she had next seen her master, 
dying, as it seemed to her, in his wife's arms, 
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on his "wife's breast, as her own one only true 
love had died in her arms, on her breast, saying 
" Now let us sleep," so long ago. And she sent 
off at once for Dr. Bertram* 

One of the few things Mr. Newnham noticed 
(he had asked about his little daughter on that 
first evening) during the next few weeks was 
his wife's white hair. The first time light 
enough was admitted to his room, and his con- 
scious eyes rested on it, he called Viola to his 
side in a voice that startled her. fie passed his 
hands over it ; then, when by sight and touch 
he had assured himself that it really was Viola's 
hair that was now so silver* white, he laid his 
cheek upon it and wept " like a beaten child." 
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CHAPTER V. 



SATISFIED. 



DR. BERTRAM answered one day to the 
questioning of Viola's eyes, 

" Yes, I think we shall save him." 

But it had been long before any answer even 
so hopeful as this had been granted to her. 

" Thank God, thank God !" she said, with a 
face that did not need the words should be 
spoken. 

" To be always, however," continued Dr. Ber- 
tram, " a hopeless invalid. Your work is before 
you, Mrs. Newnham. A system that has been 
racked as his has by such keen anguish can 
never be free from pain, or strong agak. It is 
impossible yet to say where the disease may 
chiefly fix itself but my colleagues all agree 
with me in thinking that, though life will pro- 
bably be spared, recovery, anything like total 
recovery, is simply impossible." 

" Do you mean that he will suffer, Dr. Ber- 
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tram, constantly, or even at frequent intervals, 
as I have seen him suffer in the last few 
weeks ?" 

Viola's cheeks blanched as she asked this 
question. 

" He could not do that and live : but his life 
will be always a suffering life — to some extent 
a maimed life. That he should ride and walk 
again is barely possible. I think it kindest to 
let you know the truth." 

Viola covered her face : she thought of her 
husband, as she had first known him, in the 
physical power and pride and glory of strength, 
fearless and tireless ; and it seemed to her at 
that moment as if her prayers, that his life 
should be spared, had been selfish and cruel. 
She could not repeat her cry "Thank God, 
thank God I" she could only put up a supplica- 
tion for power to help and to soothe, and so to 
love that her love should stand in stead of 
much. 

" Do you yet know anything of the history of 
these years since you lost sight of him ?" Dr. 
Bertram asked her. 

" By degrees I have learnt a little. He was 
taken by brigands on the very first night after 
he left Boccaridente. His refusal to give his 
name, or the address of any friends to whom 
application might be made for his ransom, ex- 
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posed him to brutalities " . Viola's voice 

died. 

" I understand, of course, but I can't under- 
stand how that refusal was of any use. Of 
course they rifled his pockets when they took 
him. It isn't likely but that there were letters, 
papers, something that gave them some clue." 

" No, Dr. Bertram, there was nothing : every- 
thing of that kind my husband had intentionally 
destroyed." 

The way in which this was said, and the look 
in Viola's eyes as she said it, would have been 
enough for the shrewd old doctor without the 
words she added, 

" My husband when he left me was, through 
my fault, very unhappy — so unhappy, through 
my fault, that he wished to die, not because of 
his own misery, but because he thought his 
death might help me out of mine. Dr. Bertram, 
I trust you with the truth." 

" Ah ! I understand," said Dr. Bertram, after 
a pause and a long look into Viola's eyes. 
" Poor children — poor children." And his hand 
was laid upon a head no less white than his 
own. 

"You see, I don't know half the details:" 
Viola went on after a great inward struggle, " he 
is far too weak to be questioned : but it was, 
of course, the same reason that made him go 
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away that made him refuse to state his name 
or to give the address of any friends. He 
knew, too, from their talk, that the sum they 
thought of asking was enormous — and he knew 
by his last news from home that things had not 
been going well. They hoped, I suppose, to 
weary him out, for they kept him closely 
watched among them for a long long time— I 
haven't been able to make out if it was months 
or years, but he suffered terribly, from starva- 
tion and sickness and hard usage." 

"At last he escaped! Well, why, then, did 
he not immediately put himself into correspond- 
ence with you, or come home?" 

"He thought it then certainly too late — he 
thought I had then some time believed him 

dead — he thought " Viola could not go 

on* 

" I understand — yes, yes, I understand," was 
said soothingly. 

" Then he wandered miserably, often ill, al- 
ways in want " 

"Yes, yes, yes — the record of all this is 
plainly enough written; the only strange thing, 
the thing I do not understand, is, how he could 
risk the shock to you of so sudden an appear- 
ance." 

"I have learnt about that. He came to Lon- 
don immediately on seeing the announcement 
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of Rosalie's marriage ; there he fell ill again. Of 
course in London he could easily, when he was 
well enough to see about it, get money, as he did 
not then mind disclosing himself. There, too, he 
got news of me. He tried to get to look more 
himself again before I should see him. Then he 
wrote to me to say he was coming. He followed 
his letter so quickly, because he thought he should 
die first if he did not. We have no Sunday de- 
livery, he had forgotten that. He left the cab he 
came from the station in at some distance from 
the house, and walked here, hoping to see 
Nancy first. He got into the empty house and 
into the drawing-room, and then he fainted — 
from the pain the walking caused him." 

" I understand." 

A long pause. 

" Well, Mrs. Newnham, as I said before, you 
have your work before you." 

So saying, the old man left her hurriedly. 

Viola, working that work during the weeks 
that followed, knew as little of weariness as if 
she had been a disembodied spirit. All work 
done for him was rest : all work done to alle- 
viate his suffering and to soothe his pain was 
rest. She watched all night, and wished the 
night's watch longer: she waited on him all 
day, and wished he had required more of her. 
A foolish woman, always in extremes! But 
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what was not rest, what wore and tried her to 
the core, was his suffering. 

" I feel it almost cruel when I see you suffer 
so," she one day groaned, one day when she 
indeed felt racked by his anguish, "to have 
prayed and longed as I have done for you to 
live. Surely, husband, you cannot wish to live? 
You must be weary of such constant and such 
racking pain." 

" Not wish to live ! when you love me. Ex- 
cept for the fear that I am wearing you out, 
sweet wife, do I not wish to live I " 

Little Ida was left with Rosalie till her papa 
was almost as well as he ever would be, and 
then they had her home. 

"My own dear papa!" was her greeting to 
him, running to him, throwing her arms round 
him. "We wanted you so, mamma and I. 
Mamma was so lonely, mamma cried for you 
so. Papa, dear papa, why did you stay away 
so long ?" 

" Mamma will tell her little daughter. Come 
here to me, Ida. Mamma has not always been 
good to papa — though papa was always good. 
Once she was so naughty that papa thought 
she did not love him* and would be happier if 

he went away. So he went away what 

happened to him afterwards papa will tell you 
many wonderful stories about. But I only 
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want now to tell you this, that little Ida may 
always be very good and tender to poor papa, 
and try to help mamma to make him happy," 
" Viola, this is more than I can bear," 
Viola's silver hair was bent down upon the # 
glossy brown locks of her child, and both mo- 
ther and child looked up into his face with eyes 
of solemn love. 

The wise world pitied Mrs. Newnham : after 
years of such suffering and suspense as had 
turned her beautiful dark hair white as snow, to 
have her husband come home to her such a 
miserable wreck, crippled, and, for life, a hope* 
less invalid ! The wise world pitied Mrs. Newn- 
ham. 

Perhaps no other relation between them but 
this which rose out of his hopeless invalidism 
could ever, even now, have been entirely happy. 
Natures are modified, not changed, by suffering 
— developed either for good or for evil, not 
altered from black to white or white to black. 
To say that his always helplessness, who had 
once been so strong, his frequent and acute 
suffering, who had once known nothing of sick- 
ness and pain by personal experience, and yet 
had been so helpful and pityful of them in others, 
appealed to all that was best in Viola, kept her 
patience perfect and her love clear burning— is 
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only, one would hope, to say that she was not 
less than an average woman. 

As the old doctor had told her, Viola now 
had her work — her life's work, as she trusted, 
before her. She recognised that all she had 
suffered had been heeded to break down her 
unconscious spiritual pride. For all she had 
suffered, in as far as it had been her suffering, 
she thanked God. For all she had made others 
suffer she thanked God that life was spared her 
in which to try and make reparation. Blessed, 
she felt, are those to whom it is granted to 
work out their penitence. 

That her husband would not have her in the 
dust at his feet, would raise her even higher 
than his heart, troubled Viola. When he talked 
of her proudly, ignored all wrong-thinking, and 
scouted the possibility of any wrong-doing on 
her part, and magnified his own wrong, he gave 
her the keenest pain, she thought, that she 
could have inflicted on her — pain that made her 
eyes sting with burning tears, but which, for his 
sake, since it so pleased him to exalt his wife, 
and since his pleasures were so few, she tried to 
bear. 

•\ * I see now," he said, " have long seen, how 
my last wrong, which I thought of as grand 
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sacrifice, was my greatest wrong — and coward- 
ice I I ought never to have left you. I should 
have suffered with you, I should have redoubled 
all former tenderness. But, Viola, you did not 
need my help." 

She bowed her head upon his hand. It was 
no use, she had long ago found, to tell him the 
truth about herself — he listened with a look of 
pain, and he had pain enough — but his faith in 
her, in the truth of his own estimate of her, was 
not shaken. 

" If we had all been heathens, if this life had 
been all, then — to die to give you freedom, a 
chance of being happy, would have been right 
— but, as things are, to think of it was simply 
cowardly." 

The wise world also pitied Mr. Newnham : 
the helpless invalid : the man who once so stal- 
wart, so strong, so active, now could neither 
ride nor walk, but was almost always, never- 
theless, in almost all weathers out-doors, and 
almost always with that serene-eyed, sweet- 
mouthed, white-haired woman by his side. The 
wise world praised the way in which he bore 
suffering and helplessness : no doubt there was 
much both to pity and to praise ; but it was not 
now he suffered. Though at times the rack of 
pain now made the moisture drip in heavy drops 
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from his forehead, he could always bear it smil- 
ing, and on his face there was always the 
serenity of satisfaction. 



THE END. 
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HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. Hepworth 

DIXON DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE 
QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 1 voL demy 8vo. 15s. bound 

"From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story/ 1 — Morning Post. 

" We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in que<st of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of mediaeval and Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen/ 1 — Daily Telegraph. 

"It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living interest than most of us have felt before. It is need- 
less to say that the Btories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history/' — Daily News. 

" It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any 
master of the delightful art of historic illustration." — Star. 

"We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. ' Her Majesty's Tower' is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history." — Standard. 

" In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixon's masterpiece. The book is a 
microcosm of our English history; and throughout it is penned with an eloquence 
as remarkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous picturesquenesa. It 
more than sustains Mr. Dixon's reputation. It enhances it" — Sun. 

" This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is the most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
documents, ancient and modern, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history/' — Globe. 

"This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's 
works. Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue the 
story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romances."— 
Examiner. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is bright and sparkling in its anecdote, and generous in its 
display of new and interesting information." — Spectator. 

"A valuable and attractive addition to our historical literature; one which, from 
the nature of its materials and its bright and vivid treatment, is certain to interest 
as well as to instruct the reader/' — London Review. 

" Mr. Dixon's industry is equalled only by his brilliancy. For sparkling style, 
charming power of description, and the gift of hitting off a character in a sentence, 
he is not excelled by any living author. It is hopeless for the reviewer to attempt 
to give more than a very imperfect idea of a book at once so various and so bril- 
liant as 'Her Majesty's Tower/ "—Observer. 

"A most entertaining and important book. We congratulate Mr. Dixon for 
having done his work so ably and so well, as to have ensured for 'Her Majesty's 
Tower ' as large an amount of popularity as has been won for all his previous con- 
tributions to the highest branches of his country's literature."— Meucngw. 
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NEW AMERICA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Eighth 

and Cheap Edition. Forming the New Volume of "Hurst and 
BlacketTs Standard Library." Crown 8yo, with Portrait of the 
Anthor. 6a. 

u The anthor of this very interesting book baring penetrated through the plates 
and mountains of the Far West into the Salt Lake Valley, here gives ns an ex- 
cellent account of the Mormons, and some striking descriptions of the scenes 
which he saw, and the conversations which he held with many of the Saints during 
his sojourn there. For a fall account of the singular sect called the Shakers, of 
their patient, loving industry, their admirable schools, and their perpetual inter* 
course with the invisible world, we must refer the reader to this work. Mr. Dixon 
has written thoughtfully and well, and we can recall no previous book on American 
travel which dwells so rally on these much vexed subjects."— l**»ai. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer, and it appears at an oppor- 
tune season. Those who would pursue ail the varied phenomena of which we 
have attempted an outline will have reason to be grateful to the intelligent and 
lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. During his resi- 
dence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and interesting 
Information respecting Mormon life and society: and the account of that singular 
body, the Shakers, from his observations during a visit to their chief settlement at 
Mount Lebanon, Is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work."— Quarterly Review. 

"There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curiosity as 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America. None are 
more nearly interested in the growth and development of new ideas on the other 
side of the Atlantic than ourselves. The book is really interesting from the first 
page to the last, and it contains a large amount of valuable and curious informa- 
tion."— Pott Matt Gcaette. 

44 In this very entertaining work Mr. Dixon touches upon many other fea- 
tures of American society, but it is in his sketches of Mormons, Shakers, Bible- 
Communists, end other kindred associations, that the reader will probably find most 
to interest him. We recommend every one who feels any interest in human na- 
ture to read Mr. Dixon's book for themselves."— Saturday Review. 

** We have had nothing about Utah and the Mormons so genuine and satisfactory 
as the account now given us by Mr. Dixon, but he takes also a wider glance at the 
Far West, and blends with his narrative such notes of life as he thinks useful aids 
to a study of the newest social conditions— germs of a society of the future. There 
is not a chapter from which pleasant extract might not be made, not a page that does 
not by bright studies of humanity in unaccustomed forms keep the attention alive 
from the beginning to the end of the narrative."— Examiner. 

"An intensely exciting work. The central interest of the book lies in Mr.Dixon's 
picture of Mormon society, and it is for its singular revelations respecting Brigham 
Young's people, and the Shakers and Bible Communists, that nine readers out 
of every ten will send for an early copy of this strange story. Whilst Mr. Dixon 
speaks frankly all that he knows and thinks, he speaks it in a fashion that will 
carry his book into the hands of every woman in England and America."— Port. 

"A book which it is a rare pleasure to read — and which will most indubitably bo 
read by all who care to study the newest phenomena of American lif e."— Spectator. 

44 Mr. Dixon's ' New America ' is decidedly the cleverest and most interesting, as 
it has already proved the most successful, book published this season."— Star. 

44 Mr. Dixon's book is a careful, wise, and graphic picture of the most prominent 
social phenomena which the newest phases of the Mew World present The narra- 
tive is full of interest from end to end, as well as of most important subjects for 
consideration. No student of society, no historian of humanity, should be without 
it as a reliable and valuable text-book on New America"— All the Year Round. 

44 In this graphic work Mr. Dixon sketches American men and women 
sharply, vigorously and truthfully, under every aspect. The smart Yankee, the 
grave politician, the senate and the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and 
philanthropists, crowded streets, and the howling wilderness, the saloon and boudoir, 
with woman everywhere at full length— all pass on before us in some of the most 
vivid and brilliant pages ever written."— Dublin Umtersity Moqcuvm. 
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iftB LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara ; A 

a, jf •; Biography : Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By 

ri te William Gilbert, author of " Shirley Hall Asylum/' &c. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, with Portrait. 21s. 

. ... "A very interesting study of the character of Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 

■*•*; done good service in carefully investigating the evidence on which the charges 

** ** : rest which have been brought against her, and his researches are likely to produce 

P°* Jj tne more effect inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 

■£ • ? to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected style is admirably adapted 

"» •■ for biography, and the chapters which are devoted to Lucrezia's life tell its story 

tfff* very welL That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 

i fat I may be safely predicted."— -Saturday, Review. 

j"*" " This book is throughout pleasant reading, and all the more interesting from 

■* the novel nature of its contents. As a literary performance, Mr. Gilbert's work is 

oaii highly to be commended. The biography is carefully written, and the author 

mi} appears to have omitted nothing which might serve to illustrate the life and con- 

if ** duct of Lucrezia,'' — Examiner. 

'&> " An admirable and entertaining work. The public cannot fail to be delighted 

*** with if— Daily Telegraph. 

~,fg "An entertaining book, devoted to a vindication of the famous Lucrezia Borgia. 

" j Her story is told with vividness and force by Mr. Gilbert We recommend his 
attractive volumes as well entitled to perusal."— Daily Newt. 

* j, "That Lucrezia Borgia was a woman of understanding, tact, and education far 
* beyond her age has always been supposed ; but it will be new to many to And that 

" f she was not the guilty creature she has hitherto been esteemed From a patient 

^*- investigation of the original documents of the time, Mr. Gilbert has not only traced 

* out the actual career of this remarkable woman, but has shown that it was utterly 
impossible she could have been the wretch she has been designated. He shows 

' * conclusively that she was wholly free even from the suspicion of having murdered 

&' her first two husbands, and that she lived happily with her third, the Duke of 

r^ Ferrara, and that he survived her. The manner in which Mr. Gilbert has per- 

& formed a difficult task is highly creditable to him, and will meet with the highest 
commendation from every impartial historical enquirer."— Messenger. 



CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew Bkowne. 

2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 
sr 24s. 

** " This is a masterly book on a great subject Chaucer has found in Mr. Browne 

his most genial and intelligent expositor. There is not a dull or common-place 
y sentence to be found in this entirely delightful book."— Spectator. 

f " This book will find an honourable place in many a library."— Athensmm. 

■*, " Pleasanter and, let us add, more trustworthy volumes have never been written 

*s on a subject bo dear to every Englishman as these two interesting volumes of 

, 4 Chaucer's England.' "—Examiner. 

" A delightful and entertaining book. For the charm of its style, the beauty of 
, its illustrations, and the truth and vividness of its pictures, ' Chaucer's England ' 

will have a place on the shelves of all lovers of English poetry and history." — 
*' CFlobe. 

'* A thoroughly fresh and interesting book. It has poetry, fiction, antiquarianism, 
i brought in to lend a helping hand in causing the history of England in Chaucer's 

9 time to thrill with life and colour. It aboundB with passages of the finest literary 

criticism that we have met with for many yeara"— London Review. 

' " ' Chaucer's England ' may rank as one of the most exhaustive books of bio- 

Saphy. character, domestic manners, history, literature and criticism, in so far as 
e person, genius, life, surroundings, times, poetry, chivalry, and the church of tne 
i Father of English Poetry are concerned, that our language possessea''— ZKipafcA. 

" * Chaucer's England ' Is the author's opus magnum, and it is a worthy one. The 
book ought to be read before Chaucer, and after Chaucer, and whether Chaucer is 
read or not It will take high rank among the productions of our time."— Star. 
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SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepwobth Dixon, 

Author of * New America,' Ac. Foubth Edition, with A New 
Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 30s. 

"Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to oar thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work."— Examiner. 

" No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human raca To those readers who seek in current literature the plea- 
sures of intellectual excitement we commend it as a work that affords more enter- 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romances. But its power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment * Spiritual 
Wives' will be studied with no less profit than interest"— Morning Pott 

14 The subject of ' Spiritual Wives' is full of deep interest If we look at it simply 
as a system, it is replete with scenes which cannot be surpassed even in fiction. 
.Regarded from a social point of view, it appears a gigantic evil, and threatens 
society with disintegration. Examined carefully, as a phenomenon of religious life, 
for as such it must be considered, it presents features of great psychological signi- 
ficance, and will be found to illustrate some important truths. Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon's book will be found an interesting exposition of the whole subject of ' Spi- 
ritual Wives.' He has obtained his information from the best sources, sought and 
secured interviews with the chiefs of the movement, and the inner circle of their 
supporters at home and abroad. The facts have been most carefully collected, and 
are collated with great skill and care. Bnt what strikes us most forcibly iB the 
power and reticence with which the difficult and delicate topic is discussed in all 
its bearings. The object which the author proposed to himself at the outset was 
to write a chapter for the history necessary to illustrate the spiritual passions of 
man. And this intention has been fulfilled with unusual ability. The style of the 
work is charming. Some of the sketches of character are traced with the highest 
artistic skill. The scenes introduced into the narrative are full of life and glowing 
with colour. In short, there is nothing to desire as regards the manner in which 
Mr. Dixon has treated his subject Regarded from a literary point of view, the 
work is eminently successful."— Globe. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGE : A Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623; from 
Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samuel Rawbon Gardiner. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 

"We commend Mr. Gardiner's volumes to all students of history. They have 
the merit of being forcibly and ably written ; and they present intelligent, graphic, 
and reliable pictures of the period to which they relate."— Examiner. 

" A work which has the fullest claim to fill up part of the gap in English history 
between the period treated by Mr. Froude and that treated by Lord Macanlay, and 
to take rank with the writings of these historians. The book is not merely an 
account of the Spanish marriage, but the best and most authentic account of that 
critical time of English history which preceded and led to the civil war."— Guardian, 

" We doubt not that the reception of Mr. Gardiner's valuable and interesting 
volumes will be such as is due to their high merit For the first time in our litera- 
ture the real history of the Spanish match, and what took place when Charles and 
Buckingham were at Madrid, is here revealed. In these interesting volumes Mr. 
Gardiner has brought to bear upon his subject an amount of historical reading and 
consultation of authorities which we believe to be almost without a parallel."— iVbtei 
mnd Queries. 

44 Mr. Gardiner's invaluable work will hold a most prominent place among the 
truest illustrations of most important events in English history."— Messenger. 

44 These valuable volumes are profoundly and vividly interesting."— Telegraph. 

14 Mr. Gardiner has given us a more complete and perfect account of this interest- 
ing period of our history than any which has yet appeared.'*- 
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THE LIFE OP ROSSINI. By H. Sutherland 

Edwards. 1 vol. 8vo, with fine Portrait. 15s. 

" An eminently interesting, readable, and trustworthy book. Mr. Edwards was 
instinctively looked to for a life of Rossini, and the result is a very satisfactory 
one. The salient features of Rossini's life and labours are grouped in admirable 
order ; and the book, while it conveys everything necessary to an accurate idea of 
its subject, is as interesting as a novel." — Sunday Times. 

" Mr. Edwards has rendered a service to his brother connoisseurs and critics, 
and not less to the general public, in these lively and attractive pages. The work 
must be acknowledged a very fit memorial of Rossini It is the fruit of great 
knowledge and much critical aptitude." — Star. 

" Mr. Sutherland Edwards is thoroughly qualified to be Rossini's biographer. To 
a sound judgment and elegant taste, he adds a competent share of artistic and 
technical acquirements. In his narrative of facts he is useful and accurate ; and 
his opinions are uniformly candid and dispassionate. His work is written with 
easy and unaffected grace ; and we have nowhere met with a more judicious esti- 
mate of the artistic and personal character of one of the brightest luminaries of the 
nineteenth century." — Illustrated News. 

"Rossini's life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. It will amuse every- 
body."— Telegraph. 

44 Mr. Edwards's 'Life of Rossini' is eminently readable and interesting. We 
have seldom read a book about a great man so attractively written." — Orchestra. 

TEN THOUSAND MILES OP TRAVEL, 

SPORT, AND ADVENTURE. By Captain Townshbnd, 2nd Life 

Guards. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" An esentially pleasant book, overflowing with amusing anecdotes, wondrous 
adventures, and agreeable gossip of men, manners, and things. Every chap- 
ter contains something really worth reading." — Examiner. 

"This book should be welcome in all officers' quarters." — Athenaeum. 

" Oaptain Townshend's book is exceedingly fresh and pleasant reading, and well 
repays perusal" — Globe. 

44 Captain Townshend's work is pleasant and readable, and his observations 
upon life in American cities are as valuable as his descriptions of scenery and 
sport in the Backwoods." — Sunday Times. 

"Captain Townshend's book is full of incident, well and racily told."— Star. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: Being 

CABINET PICTURES. By a Templar. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 

"No small measure of commendation is due to the Templar, who writes with a 
skilful pen, and displays such knowledge of political men and cliques. This accept- 
able book is sure to be in demand, for it supplies just such information as general 
readers like to have about men of m&rk."— Athenaeum. 

" This book, which merits attention, contains an interesting account of the prin- 
cipal persons who figure in the present Cabinet"— Poll Moll Gazette. 

44 The Templar has considerable acquaintance with the politics of the past thirty 
years, and his judgments of persons and events are sound and fair."— Westminster 
Review. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. fob Fwbbuby. 
By his Son, Thomas H. Dunoombe. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

" These volumes contain much racy anecdote, and some startling disclosures 
which will ruffle politicians. Dunoombe was at the same time a darling of May 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, and a hard-working Member 
of Parliament who delighted to be called a Tribune of the People. Few men of 
his time were of greater mark amongst the notabilities of London. Mr. Dun- 
combe's singular career is ably handled by his only child. He tells us muoh that 
the world did not know concerning his remarkable sire."— .ittenawn. 
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MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Seuna 

Edbn, author of "A Lady's Glimpse of the War in Bohemia." 

1 vol post 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. 6<L 

" A pleasantly-written volume."— Pott MaU Gcuette. 

"Mas Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers will have a share in her 
pleasure. Her work is easy and fluent in style, lively and pleasant in matter." — 



"A frankly written and chatty account of a very pleasant holiday in the Au- 
strian Tyrol Besides her acute observations of the habits and manners of the 
people, Miss Eden's pages show signs of her appreciation of natural scenery and 
of the prominent objects of industry and art"— ^ Saturday Review. 

" Miss Eden has the art of writing travels. Her book is a good one, written al- 
ways in good temper and in good English."— Examiner. 

ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman's Nar- 

rative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Henry Faulkner, late 
17th Lancers. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. • 

u a Tery readable book. In its proportion of successes to failures, we never read 
a more wonderful narrative of African sport than ' Elephant Haunts.' "— Pall MaU 
Gazette. 

•• The most exciting hook since the adventures of Gordon dimming."— Messenger. 

M Captain Faulkner's very interesting book is just what it purports to be— a 
Sportsman's Narrative—and a very clever sportsman's narrative of the search for 
Dr. Livingstone. There is a thrilling story to be told, and it is told in a style at 
once simple and effective. Every step and circumstance of the search will be 
found faithfully recorded here. The book will be valuable to future travellers, 
while to the general reader the varied and stirring incidents by flood and field with 
which it abounds wfll be found especially attractive.'* — U. 8. Mag. 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By 

Matilda Bbtham-Edwardb. Author of ' A Winter with the Swal- 
lows,' Ac. 1 vol. 8 vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

u Miss Edwards is an excellent traveller. She has a keen eye for the beautiful in 
nature and art, and in description her language has a polished and easy grace that 
reminds us of Eothen"— &a#tfrday Review. 

"Miss Edwards' sketches are lively and original, and her volume supplies plea- 
sant reading."— Atkensewm. 

44 * Through Spain to the Sahara' is the title of a new book from the pen of Miss 
11 Bethasa Edwards, whose ' Winter with the Swallows' excited no little interest 
by its vivid and entertaining sketches of Algiers. Her present work is mainly 
devoted to Spain ; and the reader will not fail to be attracted by the authoress's 
picturesque style and singular clearness of description. In her closing chapters 
she gives a peep' of colonial and military life in Algeria, and draws some pictures 
of the Arabs, both settled and nomadic, which will amply repay study."— Star. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lobne. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 

44 The best book of travels of the season.'*— Pan MaU Gazette. 

"The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute." — Times. 

44 A pleasant record of travel in the Western Islands and the United States. Lord 
Lome saw a good deal of society both in the South and in the North. His tone is 
good, without undue partisan feeling. We can offer him our congratulations on 
his first essay as a traveller and an author."— Amensnmx 

44 Lord Lome's book is pleasantly written It is the unaffected narrative of a 
traveller of considerable impartiality and desire lor nrformatk«."— ^trturday Review. 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS ; OR, IN CHURCH 

AND ABOUT IT. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols, large post 8vo. 24s. 

Comtexts:— The Magnates of the Old Church— The Old Folk of the Old Church- 
Life Bound St Paul's Gross— Sceptre and Crosier— Throne and Pulpit— Ordination 
— Preferment— Congregations— Pews— Notes on Stray Sermons— Font, Altar, and 
Grave— Irregular Marriages— Long and Short Sermons— Texts and Church Stories 
—Style at Home— Titles and Dress— Sports and Pastimes— The Joy Songs of the 
Charon— Royal, Military, Naval, Family, and Newgate Chaplains— Popular and 
Fashionable Churches— Fashionable Congregations— Country Clergymen— Hono- 
rarium— Slang in High Places— Axe and Crosier— The Pulpit and the Boards, 6c. 

"This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. He has taken the humourist's view of 
our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with characteristic ability about the drolleries 
and eccentricities of the venerable order which in these later times has given us a 
fair proportion of sound scholars and good Christians. We congratulate him on 
the production of a book which abounds in comical stories about solemn matters, 
and yet is so pure of irreverence that of the laughter which is sure to ring out over 
its pages the loudest will be heard within country parsonages."— Athenmum. 

"Few writers know so well as Dr. Doran how to make a lively, gossipy book. 
He has added another to his list of works of this description in * Saints and Sinners" 
The book deals with men and things connected with our eoelesiatioal organizations. 
and especially with the Church of England. It is easy for anyone of ordinary ex- 
perience to understand what a mine of anecdote is to be found in such a field, 
Dr. Doran, however, has discovered lodes which were not within the common ken, 
and has shown how rich they are in amusing stories. These volumes are among 
the pleasantest and most amusing of the season."— Star. 

« An infinitely interesting and instructive work, worthy of the strongest com- 
mendation on the part of the critic, and the most effective patronage on the part of 
the public. Its pages are full of gossipping anecdotes of kings, bishops, priests, 
clergymen, and others connected with the Church."— Oburver. 

44 These volumes are full of entertainment and information."— £•*. 

" Dr. Doran's volumes are lively, well written, and amusing."— Port. 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mater, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., 0. Dar- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Metbtard. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 
other Beautiful Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

44 A work that is indispensable to all who wish to know anything about English 
ceramic art and its grea t inventor. The volumes are in themselves marvels of de- 
ooratlve and typographical skill. More beautifully printed pages, more creamy 
paper, and more dainty wood-cute have seldom met our eyes."— Saturday Review. 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Game, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that country. By Major W. Ross King, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. super royal 8vo, Illustrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 20s. Elegantly bound. 

44 Truthful, simple, and extremely observant, Major King has been able to throw 
much light upon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals with 
which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the country, as well as of the 
ereatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evidently 0017001"— 
AthetUBwn. 
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A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. 0. Jeaf- 

FHB80N, Barrister-at-Law, author of ' A Book about Doctors, 9 Ac. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

Pkxxcxpal Contents :— The Great Seal, Eoyal Portraits, The Practice of Sealing, 
Lords Commissioners, On Damasking, The Bival Seals, Parses of State, A Lady 
Keeper, Lawyers in Arms, The Devil's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades, Ladies in Law Colleges, York House, Powis House, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Graces, Rejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Counsel, Retainer* 
Special and General, Judicial Corruption, Gifts and Sales, Judicial Salaries, 
Costume and Toilet, Millinery, Wigs, Bands and Collars, Bags and Gowns, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bar, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
the House, Legal Education, Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery, Lawyers and 
Gentleman, Law French and Law Latin, Readers and Mootmen, Pupils in 
Chan bers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Punsters in 
Ermine, Circuiters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorneys at Law, Westminster Hall, Law and Literature, Ac. 

" • A Book about Lawyers ' deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's pleasure. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases— we have lawyers in arms Jawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We meet them at 
home and abroad, in court,*in chambers, and in company. In the ohapters headed 
* Mirth,' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
of More down to Erskine and Eldon."— Time*. 

"These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
they will increase the reputation which Mr. Jeaffreson has already earned by his 
large industry and great ability. We are indebted to him for about seven hundred 
pages, all devoted to the history and illustration of legal men and things. It is much 
that we can say for a book, that there is not a superfluous page in it' —Athentevm. 

" The success of his 'Book about Doctors * has induced Mr. Jeaffreson to write 
another book— about Lawyers. The subject is attract! va It is a bright string of 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legal topics -of all sorts, but especially in illus- 
tration of the lives of famous lawyers. Mr. Jeaffreson has not only collected a large 
number of good stories, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and tells them welL 
We need say little to recommend a book that can speak for itself so pleasantly. 
No livelier reading is to be found among the new books of the season."— 
Examiner. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 

" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. 'My aim,' he says, 'has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of history— what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
' Historic Picturea' "—Times. 

THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. in. and IV. completing the Work, 
"A book unrivalled in its position m the range of modern literature." — Times. 

UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

" These are sterling volumes, full of entertainment and well stocked with reliable 
information."— Post 

" Mr. Wingfield's entertaining work contains a good deal of information con- 
cerning the present state, political and social, of the people of Algeria, both native 
and colonial, and is very agreeably written."— Daily News 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.O.B., Ac. 
From his Family Papers. ' By the Right Hon. Mart Viscountess 
Combermere and Capt. W. W. Knollys. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. 30s. 

44 The gallant Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combermere, was one of those men 
who belong to two epochs. He was a soldier, actively engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last century came to its troubled close ; and he was among us but as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, gloriously laden with years, laurels, and pleasant re- 
miniscences. Apart from the biographical and professional details, these volumes 
are full of sketches of persons of importance or interest who came into connection 
with Lord Combermere." — Athenaeum. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 
"Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
Interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense." — Saturday Review. 

LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. Jerningham, Esq. Second Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. bound. 
"Mr. Jerningham's attractive and amusing voiume will be perused with much 
interest"— Morning Pott. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA. By Matilda Bktham Edwards. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 15s. 
" A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty. It is one of the most 
instructive books of travel of the season, and one of the brightest It would be diffi- 
cult to overpraise it" — Spectator. 

LADY ARABELLA STUARTS LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 
" The ' Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart ' is an unusually good specimen 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject. She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better still, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical value."— Saturday Review. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
44 A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Daily Newt. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Ellis. Author of ' The Women of England,' &c. 1 vol. 

crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 
44 With pleasure her numerous admirers will welcome a new book bv the popular 
authoress of * The Women of England.' A very charming volume is this new work 
by Mrs. Ellis. Its aim is to assist the young students of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-quoted truth, 'A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.' The work will interest 
many fair readers."— Sua 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 voL 8vo, 5s. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs. Olephant, 

author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," <fcc. 3 vols. 

14 'The Minister's Wife * is in many important respects Mrs. Oliphanfs most 
powerful and poetio work. It is a work abounding in delicate analyses and nice 
observation of man's emotional and religions nature, and surcharged with the 
elements of romantic excitement. The scenes of the drama are chiefly laid in 
Tiochhoad, a piotoresqae and Highland village at the head of Loch Diarmid, and 
the writer is not more successful in describing the natural characteristic* of the 
surrounding country than in delineating the aspects and manners of the person- 
ages who people her stage, with all of whom the reader is led by excellent art to 
feel himself personally acquainted."—^ thenmum. 

44 * The Minister's Wife ' is a story which, like the country it describes, is rich in 
pictures that are pleasant to see, scenes on which the eye gladly lingers, and which, 
like the people it portrays, is subtle In its reasonings and shrewd in its opinions, 
eloquent in Its outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural and unstrained 
pathos."— Saturday Review. 

"With the exception of George Eliot, there Is no female novelist of the day 
comparable to Mra Oliphant Her range Is wide, her felicity of expression and 
aptitude for story-telling are remarkable, her characters are human beings, not lay 
figures , her description of life and scenery is accurate and beautiful, and in all 
her tales the reader will find a number of those suggestive hints and unobtrusive 
charms which show the hand of a true artist 'The Minister's Wife * is a powerful 
and vigorously written story. The characters are drawn with rare skilL*— ZkwZ*. 



A BOOK OF HEROINES. By the Author of 

" Margaret and her Bridesmaids." 3 vols. 

HELEN'S FIRST LOVE. By Ladt Blakk, 

author of ( Mrs. St. Clair's Son,' Ac. 8 vols. 

URSULA'S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 

" As a picture of contemporary manners ' Ursula's Love Story ' has more than 
ordinary merit Its tale is fresh, interesting, and well told, its language is simple 
and correct, and its characterization is not wanting in power. Evidences of cul- 
ture are frequent in its pages, over which hangs a pleasant aroma of refinement 
and good taste. Ursula is an attractive heroine, admirably depicted ; Edgar Bave- 
nel, Mrs. Daynham and all the characters, even to the most subordinate, are life- 
like. Their actions and gossip, loves, betrothals and marriages are well described, 
and constitute with the main interest a very pleasant noveL" — Atherumm. 

44 Ursula is a charming character. The story of her life is drawn by a master's 
hand."— JoAn Bull. 

THE IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Collins. 2 v. 

44 This work contains much which imparts real pleasure to the reader. The au- 
thor has evidently seen life under a good many different phases, and he describes 
what he has seen vividly and naturally." — Globe. 

44 A fascinating noveL It is pleasant to meet with an author who has so thorough 
a knowledge of men and manners."— John Butt. 

44 A thoroughly fresh, interesting, and wholesome novel"— Edinburgh Courani. 

IZA'S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, author of " A 

Woman's Trials." 3 vols. 

"This story is decidedly interesting, and its scenes are described with consider- 
able force snd pathos. It has the merits of freshness of scene and novelty of 
character, and it deals with a very stirring time — a period rich in romantic In- 
cident "Saturday Review. 

44 An exceedingly stirring story."— Athenmum. M A really good picture of so- 
ciety, which is at once refined and pure."— Pott Matt Gazette. 

44 A deeply interesting story of stirring incident, passion, and patriotism."— 
Morning Port. 
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THE VICAR'S COURTSHIP. By Walter Thorn- 

BURT. 3 Vols. 
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This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of country life and scenery, 
the breezy downs, the pleasant lanes, the sun-flecked woods, form an admirable 
frame-work, and one in which Mr. Thornbury does well to take pride. All the in- 
cidents of art life are told with a skill which betrays the practised student The 
characters of Amy Robinson, a charming little figure, and Julia Beauflower, the 
spirited dashing girl, ready with her wit and her tongue, have the charm and 
energy of life, and they use both to the great advantage of the story."— ^ Athenaeum. 

TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di Beauclerk, author of 

"A Summer and Winter in Norway." 1 vol. 

" It is evident that Lady Di Beauclerk, with her acute power of perception, and 
no less sharp method of delineation, may, if it so please her, become one of the 
moat powerful and popular writers of the time. Her novel is a charming story 
of 4 True Love,' as fragrant and as weloome as the flowers of May. The plot is skil- 
fully interwoven, and carries the interest of the reader with anxiety to the de- 
nouement The characters are sketched most artistically. There is true pathos 
in the work, and a keen sense of humoar."— Morning Pott. 

SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Gilbert, 

author of ( Lucrezia Borgia,' ( Shirley Hall Asylum,' cVo. 3 vols. 
(In Sept.) 

MADAME SILVA'S SECRET. By Mrs. Eiloabt, 

author of " Meg," &c. 3 vols. 

U A pleasant, readable novel."— Athenaeum. "A thoroughly enjoyable novel. 

It holds the attention from first to last Both for the interest of the story and the 
ability with which the characters are drawn, it is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of the season."— Morning Post. 

ADVENTURES OF MRS. HARDCASTLE. By 

Lady Chabmb Thtnnb. 3 vols. 
u A thoroughly interesting book, that can be read from title to finis with cordial 

sympathy and pleasure." — Examiner. "This work is written throughout in a 

pleasant tone, and the story is told with no little skill"— &tt«rdty Review. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the Author of 

( John Halifax, Gentleman,' &c. 3 vols. 
Ui The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories."— Athenaeum. 

ERICK THORBURN. 3 vols. 

"This novel cannot be read without leaving the reader brighter and better. It 
Is an interesting and thoroughly healthy story, and the moral is excellent"— 
Athenaeum "A good, manly, well-written novel"— Daily Telegraph. 

TRIALS OF AN HEIRESS. By The Hon. Mes. 

GlFFOHD. 3 VOls. 

" Anybody asked to recommend a good novel to a friend may safely recommend 
this one."— Athenaeum. 

PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. ByLADTDur- 

fub Hardy. 3 vols. 
"An exceptionally good novel— a story nobly planned, finely finished, and richly 
charged with poetry and humour." — Athenaeum. 

META'S FAITH. By the Author of " St. Olave's," 

60. 3 vols. 
"This tale creates strong interest by the naturalness and force of its delinea- 
tions of character."— Athenaeum, 
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Published annually in One Vol, royal 8w, with the Arms beautifofy 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31$. Sd. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE TKffiTY-EI QHTH EDITIOfl FOB 18 69 IS FOW READY. 

Lodge's Peerage and Babonetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the familj 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no -work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



44 Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the aub]ecl"— Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication."— ftwia. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Post. 

'The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— Herald. 
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! HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN" WORKS, 

i ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET POSTER, 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, Ac 

Bach in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 6s. 



VOL. I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATTTEE. 

" The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
' Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, ana good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Post. 



VOL. II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from 
hand to hand as a gift book iu many households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— £cofe»ta». 

VOL. Ill— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

M Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
whioh its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit."— Quarterly Review. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross ' — a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque."— Sun. 

VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA XAVABAGH. 



««■ 



Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by. 
her which are as individual they are elegant."— Athenaum. 

VOL. V.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing 60.**— Examiner. 



VOL. VI.— ADAH GKAEME. BY MES OLIPHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish lire and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with adelicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed "—Po*L 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTUTOBD). 

VOL. Vn.— SAM SUCK'S WISE SAWS 
AID KODEBH DTSTAVCS8. 

M We bs>T» not the slightest intention to oritioisethifi book. Its reputation 

and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and ma 
nan, still continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
ssy anoias^Lthouffh we must lust mention that the new edition forms a part of Mean 
Hurst and llfcaekett's Cheap Standard library, which has included some of the toy 
beat specimens of light literature that ever have been written."— Jfi wt&mger. 

VOL. VIIL— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

" A rioturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 

SOathoMo. fWiHifl Wttwnan hu trtmtmA m. mwhl rnhjant with mn miuA poT,^Hty 
his reooHeotions will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously op» 
ppaidtoeTaryidoaofhnmaiilnfttliMHfr — - " ~ 
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VOL. IX A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
'In * A Lite' lor a lite* the author is fortunate in agood subject, and has produced 



VOL, X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

M A delightful book, that will be weloome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— .Rrami»*r. 

* A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boewell pro- 
fessed his reminisoenoes of Johnson.^— OoMrvsr. 

VOL. XI.— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori 
ginality about it quite chaming."— Athmumm. 

VOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAX SLICK. 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engravin* 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— Examiner. 



VOL. XHL— DABIEH. BY ELIOT WABBUBTOV. 

"This last production of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross* has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.'*— Globe. 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of Abmb. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour."— Standard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
" The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high reputation."— Sunday Tfca*. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XVL— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN HALT. 

"We can praise MrsGretton's book at interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
fcin** instruction."— The Times. 



£ VOL. XVIL— NOTHING NEW. 

(*■ BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

£ ia •• * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax 

gmi one of the most popular works of the fay,*'— Poet. 



VOL. XVIII.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBREl. 

m "Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of 'Jeanne 
t D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Poet. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FLEES. 



in 

J BY THE AUTHOR OP «« MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 



M We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids. If asked to classify it, wo 
should give it a place between 7 John Halifax' and ' The Caxtona,' "—Herald, 

VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Sergeant at Law. 

A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present oheap and 
elegant edition includes the true storv of the Colleen Bawn."— Illustrated Newt. 

VOL. XXL— ADELE. BY JUIIA~KAVAVAGH. 

M * Adsle* is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting."— Athenmum. 

tf VOL. XXIX— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

J BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These ( 8tudies from life' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of theaooomplisned author.*'— Saturday Review. 

J VOL. XXIIL— OEAHDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

if M We oommend 'Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel. The 

a characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting"— Athenwum. 
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' VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 

' " A delightful book."— Athenamm. "A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 

j as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Lancet. 

VOL. XXV.— HO CHTOCH. 

( " We advise all who have the opportunity to read this boob."—Athenomm. 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

t ** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 

reS'—Athenamm. " A charming tale charmingly told/'— Herald. 
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VOL. XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. B7 HON. MRS NORTON 

• ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel"— Tim** 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs Norton's best prose work."— Examiner 



IIURST AND BLACKEfT'S STANDARD LffiRARY 

(OONTINITOD). 

VOL. XXVIIL— LES MISERABLES. BY VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of ' Lea Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it aa a 
whole; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, whioh go to make up our oommon humanity, M. victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Review. 

VOL. XXIX.— BARBARAS HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
' Barbara's History.' It is a wurk oonspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
very graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut character*, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world 
will like. This is high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it."— Times. 



VOL. XXX— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

"A good book on a most interesting theme."— Times. 

" A truly Interesting aud most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives the* will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, aud consolation." — Saturday Review, 

" Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desiderata . It is copious, 
earnest and eloquent."— Edinburgh Review, 



VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'S. 
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'This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, aa 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olaves ' is the work of am artist. 
The whole book is worth reading."— Athenaum. 
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VOL. XXXII.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICAN HUMOUS. 

Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize."— Porf. 



VOL. XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 

off a circle of varied characters all true to nature, and has entangled them in a-story 

rhich keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved. Even if 

tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 

pronounce 'Christian's Mistake* a novel without a fault."— Times. 

VOL. XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
;he work from the first page to the last."— Atheneeum. 

VOL. XXXV.— AGNES.. BY MBS OLEPHAUT. 

*■ • Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs Oliphant's former works."— Athenaum. 
"' A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Post. 

VOL. XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' This is one 0/ those pleasant tales in which the author of ' John Halifax* speaks 
at *>f a generous heart the purest truths of life."— Examiner. " Few men, and n;> 
vonen, will ret A 'A Noble Life' without finding themselves the ^**tter."— Spectator. 
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